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MEN WITHOUT 

A WORLD 

by DOM PASSANTE 


Two men and a girl, lost in the depths of the Peruvian jungle in their hunt 
for a great scientist, come upon a weird valley where reflected sunlight 
opens a secret door into the side of a cliff, revealing a hideous plot of 
cosmic destruction! 
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T HE blazing South American sun had 
passed the meridian as the little party 
mounted to the top of the twining 
mountain road through the Peruvian Si¬ 
erras. What kit they had was on their 
backs. There were no mules, no guides; 
the three of them were quite alone. 

Fletcher Grey, lean-faced and of un¬ 
certain age, pushed his Panama hat 
further over his eyes and blew out his 
cheeks expressively. His bare mahogany 
arm pointed to the valley that now con¬ 
fronted them. 

“Maybe that’s it?” he suggested hope¬ 
fully. 


The third member of the trio pushed a 
stray golden curl further'up under her 
topee, sat down languidly on a rock and 
fanned herself. Dick had said that the 
Peruvian wastes was no place for a girl; 
now she was commencing to believe it. 
In the few moments of respite, her mind 
went swiftly back over the period since 
they had left New York. . . . 

First, her father, Professor Grant Den¬ 
ham, the famous archaeologist, had sent a 
desperate radio call from these very wastes, 
had given the exact longitude and latitude, 
had sworn he had discovered something of 
enormous interest, but was lost and needed 
help. 


“If not, it dam well oughta be!” Dick 
Whittle had his field glasses to his eyes as 
he spoke, studied the view with that cer¬ 
tain impartial calm that stamped him for 
what he was—a research scientist. 


The dash from New York had followed. 
All had gone well at first, then the guides 
had deserted, stealing most of the equip¬ 
ment, leaving the three stranded with only 
a few instruments and a little food. She 
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shuddered at remembrance, . . , Struggle 
and flood; jungles and sweat. Onward, day- 
after day— 

“I believe it is it I” Dick said suddenly, 
handing over the glasses to Fletcher—and 
while he stared through them, Dick pulled 
a crumpled paper from his pocket and 
studied it earnestly. 

Fay Denham recognized it as the ver¬ 
batim message that had come over the 
radio from her father—that had brought 
her fiance and his friend from their normal 
occupation in New York’s Research Lab¬ 
oratories, to this forsaken spot in the 
jungles. 

Gazing over Dick’s arm, she read: 

“. . . valley situated approximately im¬ 
mediately below western limb of Peruvian 
Sierras. Latitude and longitude details 
will follow in separate report. In the 
center of the valley is an upright column 
of curious metal, unlike anything we know 
—and at its summit reposes a hemisphere 
of similar metal, its inner side convex—very 
like the ornaments put on Christmas trees 
for children. 

“Opposite to this column, perhaps a mile 
away, is a massive cliff escarpment of red 
stone, upon which are written the most 
astounding hieroglyphics, so far quite un¬ 
decipherable. I believe . . 

Dick lowered the paper, his grey eyes 
bright and keen. 

“We’ve found it!” he breathed. “Our 
strugglings haven’t been in vain. This is 
the place. Take a look, Fay . . .” 

H E HELPED the girl up onto the rock 
and she stared out under shaded hand 
over the valley below. It was not particu¬ 
larly vast, but it was barren and hot in the 
sunshine, its further side smothered in 
redundant verdure. In the center of the 
valley floor she could make out one solitary 
= ost and gleaming ball—then to the right 
.e beheld a towering red rock face, the 
. ce of the hillside they were now standing 
on. But from this position, the strange 
hieroglyphics referred to were invisible be¬ 


cause of the angle. 

“So that’s where dad called from,” the 
girl whispered. “I can hardly believe it. 
. . . Wonder where he is now?” 

“That’s what we’ve come to find out,” 
Dick answered gravely. He stilled the ut¬ 
terance to blurt out that he fully believed 
old man Denham to be dead. . . . 

“Yeah; we made it,” Fletcher said la¬ 
conically, pushing the glasses behind him. 
“Let’s go!” And he started off down the 
slope, slipping and sliding through the 
loose stones. 

An hour’s rough and tumble descent 
brought them to the valley floor, immedi¬ 
ately beneath the columned ball. It re¬ 
posed a full hundred feet above their heads, 
completely uncorroded—even as the pillar 
itself—by weather conditions. 

Dick studied it thoughtfully, his scientific 
mind devising possible explanations. Finally 
he climbed the post slowly with the aid of 
a piece of rope, came down again with a 
baffled frown. 

“Damned if I know,” he growled. “The 
metal’s unlike anything I’ve come across 
before—enormously tough and resistant to 
this nitric acid phial of mine. May have 
been here a year or a thousand years; im¬ 
possible to say.” 

He swung around and gazed at the tow¬ 
ering red rock face a mile distant across 
the scrubby, rocky stretch. 

“Some etchings!” he whistled at length. 

“But what do they mean?” Fletcher de¬ 
manded, frowning. “We didn’t come all this 
way to look at fancy writing which nobody 
can figure out. We came to find Professor 
Denham—” 

“They look like Egyptian to me,” Fay 
broke in quickly. 

Silence fell upon them, the silence of 
wonderment as to how hundreds of strange 
letters had been blasted into virgin rock in 
order to present some kind of unmistakable 
message. Only a blind man could have 
missed them, considering their size. 

“Not Egyptian, Mosaic, early Arabian— 
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not even shorthand,” growled Fletcher, 
lighting his pipe. ‘-'Best thing we can do is 
to make a camp here and then try and 
figure out how to find some clue that will 
lead us to Denham. . . 

Dick could not help himself saying, “You 
really believe we shall find him?” 

“Why not?” 

Dick looked around expressively. Mutely 
Fletcher and the girl took in the barrenness 
and the silence. 

“Not even the traces of a campfire,” 
Dick muttered. “I don’t want to say it, 
because of you, Fay—but I think we’re too 
late. Something happened to your dad, 
even as he hinted in that radio message. 
Remember, he never communicated again. 

“You’re a nice cheery sort of devil,” 
Fletcher growled. “If we don’t find him, 
figure out the jam we’re in. No way back. 
We’d never find the way back to our air¬ 
plane base; we only got here by luck. 
Without radio, we’re sunk. . . .” He broke 
off as he saw Fay’s lower lip quivering in 
dismay. With rough sentiment, he flung 
his arm round her shoulders. “Aw r , cheer 
up, kid—maybe I’m nuts anyway. Maybe 
we all are,” he finished significantly, cock¬ 
ing his eye on the cliff writing. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
since we’re going to make camp, we’d better 
get started. . . 

Fletcher glanced toward the forest. 
"Guess there’s enough vegetation there to 
build a skyscraper,” he commented. “I’ll 
get some and bring it down to build a 
shelter with. You fix up a fire.” 

“I’ll collect dry wood!” Fay volunteered, 
trying hard not to look despairing. 

“O. K.” 

CHAPTER II 

THE SECRET PASSAGE 

LETCHER turned aside and headed 

1 away toward the nearby jungle. The 
girl wandered slowly in the direction 


of the rock face, picking up pieces of dry 
wood as she went. Dick watched her for a 
time, smiling a little at the smallness of her 
slim, dainty figure against the vastness all 
around. Then he turned to prepare the 
details of the camp. 

He was surprised to find how rapidly the 
time passed. It seemed only minutes be¬ 
fore Fletcher came back with his first huge 
armful of vegetation. He dropped the stuff 
down, glanced around. 

“Where’s Fay gotten to?” 

“Collecting wood, and—” Dick frowned 
suddenly, a puzzled light in his eyes as he 
glanced up. “But hell, she can’t be doing 
it all this time!” 

He jumped up. Together they stared 
over the shimmering heat haze toward the 
cliff face whither the girl had wandered. 
She was nowhere to be seen. 

“You’re a darn fool to let her wander off 
like that!” Fletcher snapped. “No telling 
what’s around here. If that’s the way 
you treat the kid before she marries you— 
poor fish—how are you going to— Gosh, 
that’s interesting! ” he wound up keenly. 

“Huh? What is?” Dick stared at him. 

“That reflection of this mounted ball on 
the cliff face. Look!” 

In a moment Dick saw what was meant. 
Like the circular reflection from a mirror, 
the sunlight striking the columned convex 
ball had produced a circle of light on the 
cliff face, was slowly moving along its 
lower reaches. 

“Interesting, yes; but I’ve got to look 
for Fay,” Dick said anxiously. “Better 
give me a hand.” 

They strodea few yards, then Fletcher 
stopped and pointed. His big lean face was 
grinning with relief. “There she is—like a 
cocksparrow studying the Colossus of 
Rhodes!” 

“Wrong gender,” growled Dick mechani¬ 
cally, too relieved to further the argument. 
He grinned too; Fletcher’s description was 
remarkably apt. The girl stood out clearly 
by reason of her white blouse, was standing 
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with feet apart and hands on hips staring 
up at the enormous escarpment. She was 
at least a mile away, a mere speck. . . . 
Evidently the cliff had attracted her; time 
had meant nothing. 

“Hey there, Fay—come back here!” 
Dick roared, cupping his hands to his 
mouth. 

She turned at that and waved her arm in 
response. They saw her action clearly— 
and they also saw something else. At least 
the keen-eyed Fletcher did. His powerful 
hand tightened on Dick’s arm. 

“Say, look again at that light reflection. 
It’s only a yard from her. She can’t see 
it where she is. Suppose it isn’t just light, 
but something else? If she gets in the way 
of it—” 

“It’s sunshine, you nut,” Dick scoffed. 
“What do you expect it to be? A death 
ray?” 

“I dunno. Nothing here would surprise 
me.” 

“I’m all for joining Fay. Come on. . . 

Fletcher hesitated, he knew not why; 
then with a shrug, he accommodated his 
long legs to Dick’s shorter steps and they 
strode together across the rocky plain. Fay 
waved several times, then resumed her 
study of the rock face, entirely unaware 
of the reflected circle of sunshine creeping 
ever nearer to her. 

B OTH men were pretty well forced to 
watch the ground as they moved to 
avoid stumbling, therefore it came to both 
of them as a distinct shock when they heard 
a sudden wild scream from the girl. Her 
words floated clearly on the still, hot air. 
“Look at the cliff!” 

‘Holy cats!” whispered Fletcher, trans¬ 
fixed with amazement. : 

He had reason to be, too. A portion of 
the cliff wall, directly in front of the girl, 
had opened up half its length, leaving an 
aperture roughly eight feet wide by twenty 
high. Fay was silhouetted now as a white 
speck against an oblong of dark. 


Dick leapt suddenly into life, shouted at 
the top of his voice. 

“Don’t go ini Fay, come back! Don’t 
go in!” 

“Dammit, man, the girl’s only human 
. . .” Fletcher grunted. 

They both stood watching as, driven by 
curiosity, the girl went forward into the 
gap and disappeared from view. 

“Well?” Dick glared round. “What are 
we waiting for? We’ve got to grab her 
back. ...” 

They started forward, stumbling and 
gasping with their efforts as they raced over 
stones and rubble. . . . Then when they 
were only a few feet away from the great 
yawning entrance, it closed on them, com¬ 
pletely and with solid finality. 

Dick came to a dead stop, chest heaving 
mightily, perspiration pouring down his 
face. He was too bewildered for the mo¬ 
ment to speak. When he did find his voice, 
his remark was not illuminating. 

“It’s closed! Closed!” 

“No fooling!” Fletcher eyed the mass 
thoughtfully. Despite his habitual levity, 
his analytical mind was busy. 

Dick swung around, charged for the rock 
face and examined it with a feverish des¬ 
peration. Faintly he could detect the al¬ 
most invisible line where the movable piece 
linked into the main face. He thumped on 
it until his fists were sore, bellowed at the 
top of his voice—but nothing happened 
and no sound reached him. 

“She must have found a concealed spring 
and pressed it,” he gulped at last, mopping 
his face. 

Fletcher laughed shortly. “What do you 
think this is, a safe deposit box or some¬ 
thing? I’ve been looking around while 
you’ve been yammering. . . . That was re¬ 
sponsible!” He nodded his atrocious Pan¬ 
ama hat toward the circle of light moving 
along the cliff. 

“You—you mean—?” Dick calmed sud¬ 
denly. “You mean that circle of light 
operated a spring somewhere?” 
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“Sure . . Fletcher motioned Dick to 
his side. Together they studied the rock 
face with infinite care, finally turned 
around and gazed back at the columned 
globe. The solar reflection had now left 
the cliff face. 

“This rock here,” Fletcher said, “isn’t 
like ordinary rock. Notice? It’s been 
treated by some scientific process that, in 
one particular spot where the sun reflec¬ 
tion strikes, has become crystallized. 
See . . 

Dick studied the dully glinting portion 
and nodded. 

“Guess you’re right, but who on earth 
would rig up such an idea?—such a com¬ 
plicated style of lock?” 

“Likewise, who spent their time writing 
love letters on the cliff face?” Fletcher de¬ 
manded. “As to the lock, there must be a 
scientific principle involved. ... Listen to 
this one. If you’re half the scientist you 
make out, you’ll follow me. . . . Had we 
precision instruments delicately enough at¬ 
tuned, we would be able to see this cliff 
face—or any object for that matter—recoil 
very slightly under the pressure of strong 
light. To the eye there is no evidence of 
this fact—and fact it is. 

“Suppose, though, that this crystallized 
substance, together with that globe’s con¬ 
vex interior, have between them some way 
of utilizing the ultimate force of light?— 
solar light, that is. The impact might con¬ 
ceivably be strong enough to shift some 
hidden rock balance which at present we 
can’t find. . . . Anyway, it’s an idea, and 
if I’m anywhere near right, we’re up against 
a science beyond all ordinary standards. 
We’ve nothing in our science to touch 
ideas like that!” 

He broke off, made an irritated gesture. 
“But here am I doping out theories, when 
our main concern is Fay.” 

“Blast those guides!” breathed Dick 
vehemently. “But for them frisking half 
our equipment, we’d have heavy explosive 
with us, could make a way through.” 
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“Through this?" Fletcher eyed him 
sadly. 

“Well—we might do something, anyway. 
Revolvers are no good, I suppose . . .? No, 
of course not. Anyway, Fay will be in 
deadly danger. If not that, she’ll be 
scared to death.” 

He turned back to the thin line in the 
rock and bellowed the girl’s name again. 
Nothing happened. Bitter faced, he turned. 

“Sound doesn’t penetrate,” he groaned. 

“Suppose we try common-sense,” Fletcher 
suggested in an acrid voice. “That solar 
reflection worked at roughly ten minutes 
after three. You were howling at the time 
so I didn’t tell you.” He regarded his 
watch. “It will happen tomorrow at ap¬ 
proximately the same time—or should do. 
If it does, we go in. If not . . 

He stopped, set faced 

“And in the meantime we have to trust 
Providence that Fay is safe,” Dick mut¬ 
tered. He sighed, rubbed the back of his 
neck perplexedly. “It’s going to be hellish 
waiting all that time, not knowing what’s 
happening in there. But I guess you’re 
right,” he admitted resignedly. “We’d better 
make camp and see if we can think up any 
solution.” 

In silence, they turned to begin the re¬ 
turn journey. 

CHAPTER III 

INTO THE CLIFF 

A-S THEY walked, neither man spoke. 
Both were busy with their own 
thoughts. . . . 

Then presently Fletcher stopped, bent 
down and picked up a battered cylinder of 
white enamel, rusty with exposure. Baffled, 
he glanced around on the dimly visible re¬ 
mains of a camp fire. In curiosity he turned 
the cylinder over, started as he beheld the 
initials “G. D.” scored on the enamel with 
a copying lead. 

“Grant Denham! ” he gasped. “Well I’m 
damned!” 
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Dick almost snatched it from him, tugged 
off the airtight lid and then extracted sev¬ 
eral note book leaves from the cylinder’s 
interior. Tensely the pair of them read. 

“Possibly, if my radio message was re¬ 
ceived, somebody will come to this spot 
where I have my camp and find this. I 
am leaving it here in this container with 
that hope. The white paint may catch 
the eye. 

“I have not yet discovered what lies 
beyond the rock face, but I am told—with 
some reluctance I might add—that at cer¬ 
tain periods of the year the cliff face opens! 

It may be native talk, but it is worth wait¬ 
ing for. The time will not be here yet for 
another two months. . . . Somehow, 
though, I have a deep premonition that 
those two months mean nothing to me; they 
might as well be eternity! The guides 
with me believe, from my instruments I 
think, that I am bewitched and a danger to 
their security. I cannot entirely blame 
them. I have certainly made many strange 
experiments which have fostered their child¬ 
ish distrust of me. 

‘I do feel though that they will kill me. 

The rest of my party is fifty miles away in 
trackless waste. They refused to accompany 
me on what they considered a foolhardy 
errand. Old books have been my only 
guide to this mysterious valley. 

“If anything happens to me, maybe this 
message will be found. My radio has been 
smashed; this is my only means of giving a 
last word—an important last word that I 
had not the time to transmit before over 
the radio. Here it is; it will interest any 
scientist in the party. 

‘I have been observing for some consid¬ 
erable time the remarkable fact that the 
sun and planets are becoming appreciably 
smaller! I have checked this fact with 
leading astronomers over a period of years. 
There is no doubt that the circumference 
of the sun and planets, and moon, have all 
lessened! Unable to explain the mystery, 
astronomers have not published facts. I be- 

“I must stop! Danger—! Denham.” 

The message ended with a hasty stroke 
of pencil. It was obvious the professor 
had only had time to push the sheets in the 


container and then throw it away, his in¬ 
tended explanation never given. 

“So they got him . . .” Dick muttered. 
“Poor old Prof. . . . Must have taken him 
into the jungle. The remains of the camp 
are here all right. . . .” 

“Wonder what he was driving at?” 
Fletcher stroked his chin “Sun seems all 
right to me—plenty hot enough anyway. 
... Do you know anything about it?” 

Dick shrugged. “I read an announce¬ 
ment in the paper long ago referring to the 
puzzling diminuation of sun, moon and 
planets, but I figured it was bunk. Now I 
begin to wonder. . . . Denham only pon¬ 
dered worthy ideas.” 

“When we find Fay we’ll have to tell 
her.” 

“Yeah . . .” Dick sighed, looked around 
moodily. “It’s got me licked,” he mut¬ 
tered. “The shrinking sun and planets? 
The swinging cliff door? The writing on 
the escarpment? Fay? Oh, heck! Let’s 
make camp and sit down to think. ...” 

S ITTING down and thinking did little 
good. Both men were too morose to 
talk much. They ate a silent meal, lay be¬ 
fore their camp fire, brooding. In turns 
they snatched brief sleep, but nothing unto¬ 
ward disturbed the calm moon-ridden 
beauty of the tropical night. 

At the first flush of dawn, Fletcher was 
up and about, climbed up the pillar of the 
polished globe and made a far closer in¬ 
spection than Dick had done. The in¬ 
terior, the convex portion, of the globe was 
certainly of the same crystallized nature 
as that one portion of the cliff wall. 

“I’ve a few amendments to make to my 
theory of yesterday,” Fletcher said, during 
the morning. “As I figure it out, the special 
area of the rock face is very thin—where 
that crystallized portion is. Light is con¬ 
centrated and reflected from this device 
onto it at certain periods of the year— 
according to the angle of the sun, of course. 
The force of the light-waves is somehow 
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converted by the crystal stuff; maybe its 
atomic makeup changes light into energy. 
It then passes through the thin shell of 
rock to hidden machinery behind. That 
reacts and the cliff door opens. . . . And, 
boy, what scientific engineering that must 
have demanded!” he finished, whistling. 

“Probably if we could read that cliff 
writing, we’d have the solution right now,” 
Dick muttered. 

“Mebbe. . . Fletcher pondered over 
that, then turned aside. 

He said little after that, or during lunch. 
Both of them were waiting with intense 
anxiety for three o’clock. An hour before 
that time they were at the cliff face, packs 
on their backs, revolvers fully loaded, 
torches ready. . . . 

In somber silence they watched the circle 
of light begin its journey of yesterday along 
the cliff wall. Anxiously they mentally 
checked off the minutes, stood tensely ob¬ 
serving the crack in the cliff face. 

At last the light circle touched the crys¬ 
tallized portion— There was a sudden 
gust of cool air amidst the heat. To the 
accompaniment of a low creaking, the crack 
began to widen. Awe-struck, both men 
stood staring up at the parting walls, mar¬ 
veling at the engineering that had devised 
such a system in virgin rock. 

“0. K.—inside!” Fletcher snapped sud¬ 
denly, and strode forward. 

In a moment, they were together in a 
tomblike darkness. Hardly had they taken 
a dozen paces before the rock door closed 
behind them with complete silence, leaving 
not the slightest evidence of the sunshine 
beyond. 

“Charming!” came Fletcher’s laconic 
voice from the blackness; then his torch 
blazed on and revealed his keenly interested 
face under the Panama hat. 

Dick’s torch switched on a second later. 
In silence, they stared around. They were 
inside a small, artificially made cavern 
some twelve feet high, with squarely shorn 
walls. Against the outer wall was a mech¬ 


anism of transparent metal—so tough it 
did not even scratch as Dick speculatively 
tapped it with his revolver butt, 

Beside him, Fletcher peered at the ma¬ 
chinery. It was plainly manufactured from 
a substance obviously made to stand the 
test of enormous lengths of time. There 
were governors, drums of wound wire, small 
electrodes, tubes. . . . And back of it all a 
lever arm on a massive joint which receded 
into the rock, making its reappearance over 
the visible edge of the rock door. 

“I was right this far, anyway,” he com¬ 
mented. “This thing, so far as I understand 
it, is an electrical device which reacts when 
the force of light waves strike the crystal 
portion of the rock in front of it—outside, 
that is—like a photographic lens gathers 
images to a focus and then imprints them 
on the plate back of the camera. This 
machinery then operates, moves the crank, 
and the sesame act comes into being. A 
few moments, then this automatic plunder 
drops and the door shuts. All done by 
balance. . . . Wouldn’t Chu Chin Chow 
have a grand time here?” 

“I like your reasoning—but I like this 
better,” Dick said quickly. He was wav¬ 
ing his torch on the floor. It was thickly 
dusty, but it carried the marks of a wom¬ 
an’s gum boots. 

“So Fay wasn’t too scared to carry on?” 
Fletcher cried. “Good for Fay! She had 
her torch, of course....” His eyes followed 
the prints to a square doorway. Immedi¬ 
ately he led the way toward it. 


CHAPTER IV 
fay’s levitation 

I T GAVE entrance to a cavern of far 
greater proportions—once again man¬ 
made. Somehow air w’as admitted, 
probably through invisible rock crevices 
giving outlet to the cliff face. The place 
smelt musty and incredibly old, 

Dick flashed his torch around the walls, 
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frowned over the sight the beam threw 
back—that of dully gleaming cases, appar¬ 
ently copper, six feet high and two broad, 
standing upright in specially contrived 
niches some twelve feet above the floor 
level. There were six cases in all, three on 
each side of the cavern. 

“Hell’s bells!” he ejaculated. “What do 
you know—” 

“Look!” cried Fletcher hoarsely. “For 
Pete’s sake— look!” 

Dick stared astounded as their twin 
beams converged on the amazing sight of 
Fay Denham, suspended horizontally and 
face upward, about twelve feet from the 
floor! She was directly between the three 
cases on opposite walls. Her arms were 
folded on her breast, her body was as 
straight as though she lay on a board. Her 
eyes were closed, her face deathly white. 

But support there was none! No wires, 
no controls, no anything. She just floated 
there like the motionless product of an il- 
lusipnist’s trick! 

“Say, would that knock ’em cold on the 
halls?” Fletcher whispered, waving his 
hands below her. 

“But—but how’d she get that way?” 
Dick babbled. “What’s holding her up—?” 

“She’s alive, anyway—at least I think 
so.” Fletcher walked below and around 
her, studying her keenly. Then he swung 
around. “Gimme a hand up!” he or¬ 
dered. 

Unsteadily, he climbed onto Dick’s broad 
shoulders, balanced himself with difficulty 
and examined the girl at close quarters. 
Her heart was beating steadily; she was 
breathing evenly. The only queer thing 
about her was that wherever he touched 
her he felt his body thrill and tingle. 

“Electricity; force of some sort,” he ex- 
claimc 1, jumping down again. “The only 
explanation is that she’s suspended mag¬ 
netically. Yeah, that’s it!” he went on 
eagerly. “She’s between those three cases 
on each - ide of the cavern. . . . They’re our 
next line of search. Come on! ” 


T HEY turned and resumed their equil- 
ibristic act, Fletcher studying the three 
cases on the left hand wall by his torch¬ 
light. He muttered remarks at intervals. 

“They’re not solid metal. . . . Believe it 
or not, they’re made of tightly packed 
wire; millions of feet of it, I’d say, thin as 
a hair and— Ouch! They’ve got electricity 
running through them. Or is it electricity? 
Damned if I know. . . .” 

“Wire?” Dick wheezed, sustaining all 
the weight. “Can’t you even see between 
the windings?” 

“Not a chance! So tightly packed they 
form a solid wall. . . .” 

Fletcher jumped down and they stood 
gazing together at the floating, motionless 
girl. 

“Well?” Dick asked at last, perplexedly. 
What do we do now?” 

“Don’t ask me! We’re up against sci¬ 
entific forces here—scientific forces too 
mighty for us to understand. Fay’s quite 
unhurt; that’s one good thing. She’ll re¬ 
cover sooner or later, then maybe we’ll 
learn the truth. . . . Perhaps there is life 
inside those mummy cases?” 

“If there is, why doesn’t it emerge?” 
Fletcher shrugged, absently flashed his 
torch around the great cavern. Then he 
gave a start as he beheld a long, squarely 
shorn doorway on the far wall. With mute 
accord, he and Dick started toward it, 
stood on its threshold and waved their 
torch beams into the emptiness beyond. 
The light reflected back to them from 
carefully stacked machinery, most of it 
thickly coated with some kind of grease 
evidently impervious to atmospheric ef¬ 
fects. 

“Lord!” was all Dick could whisper, as 
he and Fletcher tramped down the silent, 
dusty aisles and stared around them. “Good 
Lord, it’s utterly unbelievable! Ages old, 
untouched— Ready and waiting. Fletch, 
what do you make of it?” 

Fletcher pushed up his hat and mopped 
his frowning brow. 
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“It seems absurd,” he said, “but from 
what I’ve seen of theoretical space-ships, 
I’d say that most of this stuff here belongs 
to a space-ship! It is in truth a space-ship 
dismantled; all its outer plates over there” 
—he nodded toward a ceiling high stack of 
curved metal plates—“and here the ma¬ 
chinery that comprised the innards. Those 
pipes over there might easily pass for rocket 
tubes. . . . There’s a lot of other machinery 
too that isn’t applicable to a space-machine. 
Those massive projectors, for example. 
Heat ray machines, maybe. Perhaps used 
to bore out these very caverns. . . 

He stopped and shrugged. “Looks like 
Prof. Denham had the right idea in com¬ 
ing around here. We have found some¬ 
thing! ” 

“I just wonder if—” Dick began; then 
he broke off and spun around at a sudden 
hoarse cry from the adjoining cavern—a 
woman's cry, and of pain too! 

“Fay!” Fletcher exclaimed, then they 
both tore back into the main cavern, torch 
beams playing wildly. They came across 
no scene of Fay struggling mightily against 
aggressive captors. No; she was lying on 
the floor, gradually sitting up and rubbing 
her anatomy tenderly. Her blue eyes 
blinked surprisedly in the light. 

Fletcher started to grin. He could not 
help it. Chuckling, he hauled the girl to 
her feet and eyed her amusedly. 

“So—so you got in too?” she panted at 
last. “What’s been happening around 
here? How’d I come to be on the floor like 
that? Must have fallen, I guess. . . .” 
She rubbed herself tenderly. 

The two men glanced at each other, then 
Dick quietly went into explanations. The 
girl listened with widening eyes. 

“You mean that when I thought I 
fainted in here I really didn’t faint? That 
I was somehow overpowered and made to 
float like an airship? Bunk!” She broke 
off and frowned. “Maybe you're right, 
though. It seems an awful long time ago 
since I ate and drank. . . . Hmm, funny!” 


Fletcher unstrapped his haversack and 
water bottle, handed them over. As she 
refreshed herself, Dick went on to outline 
the fate of her father. She took it 
steadily. . . . 

“I half expected it,” she muttered. “I— 
I guess crying won’t bring him back. . . 

“Good girl,” Dick murmured. “We need 
all the nerve we’ve got at present—” 

“Maybe I’m wrong,” Fletcher broke in, 
his head cocked on one side, “but I think 
I hear something. ...” 

A moment later they all heard it—a 
slow, crackling crepitation like a chicken 
breaking through its egg. 

“Uh-uh! Something coming!” Fay 
whispered. Her eyes went quickly around 
the cavern in the reflected torchlight. Then 
with a shout she clutched Dick’s arm, 
“Look! That third case is opening!” 

“Keep your torches on it,” Fletcher 
said, tight-lipped. 

They waited breathlessly, yet somehow 
without fear. The girl, the men remem¬ 
bered, had not been harmed—only bor¬ 
rowed. . . . 

CHAPTER V 

REVIVAL 

T HE third case on the left wall broke 
slowly, its wires snapping like coal 
underfoot. Then suddenly the front 
fell entirely away. The torchlight glared 
onto a being that was anything but fan¬ 
tastic—a man, of apparently enormous 
age, garbed in white. 

His white beard matched his raiment; 
his long white hair flowed down the sides 
of his face. And what a face it was! Even 
in its present repose, it mirrored masterful 
strength, sublime intelligence—square chin, 
firm but sensitive mouth, curved nose, and 
a great, soundly balanced forehead. 

“Who is he? A Druid?” Fay whispered. 
“No more than I am,” Fletcher retorted 
brusquely. “He—” 

He broke off as the man’s eyes suddenly 
opened. They were so utterly dark that 
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pupil and iris intermingled, producing two 
irresistible black orbs staring from the 
white face. Those eyes radiated intelli¬ 
gence, mental power that had almost hyp¬ 
notic—but by no means hostile—intensity. 

“Better give him a hand down from that 
case,” Dick said suddenly. “He’s not so 
young. . . 

“One is only as old as one believes,” 
came the grave response from the wall, in 
a voice that was deeply rich and mel¬ 
low. . . . 

The three glanced at each other in be¬ 
wilderment; then in a few moments, the 
man had descended from his lofty perch 
by means of formerly unseen steps in the 
cavern wall. He came forward slowly, his 
grave eyes fixed on the trio. 

“In a moment or two my five compan¬ 
ions will have also awakened from their 
sleep,” he stated quietly. “My name, by 
the way, is Ralgo. . . . My home?” He 
smiled a little in his beard. “It does not 
matter. For the moment it is Earth. . . 

Fletcher was about to speak, but he 
was waved into muteness. 

“Yes, I know you are full of questions— 
and rightly, too. They will be answered. 
Your language? A mere nothing when you 
reflect that language is merely an oral 
method of expressing thought. I express 
thoughts too; the language is merely the 
materialistic go-between, easily mastered 
from a brief study of your minds. ... So, I 
talk your language. . . . Our purpose here? 
That is a long story, not so easily told. Of 
more importance at the moment is our 
gratitude to you for restoring us—particu¬ 
larly you, young lady. . . .” 

H IS mystical eyes turned to the startled 
girl, and she shrank a little closer to 
Dick’s protecting arm. 

“Look here, what the devil is all this 
about?” Fletcher demanded, unable to con¬ 
tain himself any longer. “How do you 
figure out that Fay restored you? You 
mean that levitation act?” 


“We’ll begin at the beginning,” Ralgo 
said impassively. “How we come to be here 
is not, at the moment, relevant. What is 
relevant is the fact that my comrades and 
I found it necessary to retire into a long 
sleep lasting thousands of years . . . Yes, 
thousands! Outside this place you may 
have seen a columned ball? Maybe you 
know it collects and concentrates the force 
waves back of light?” 

“I figured that,” said Fletcher slowly. 

“But what about the writing on the cliff 
face?” Dick demanded. 

“That was written in our own language 
and gave the periods of the year at which 
our door would open,” Ralgo answered. 
“We had no means of knowing, at the time 
of commencing our sleep, what language 
was prevalent in this land, so of course we 
used our own. When we first arrived here 
there was little intelligent life around us; 
and for the consummation of our plans we 
needed generations to elapse. We could 
only sleep through those generations, and 
arrange a system by which our prison 
opened at certain times of the day in cer¬ 
tain periods of the year. One day, we 
hoped, a living being would enter. One 
did . . . This woman you call Fay.” 

“Then what happened?” Fletcher chewed 
his pipe industriously. 

“Our cases were composed of wires pos¬ 
sessing a distinct magnetic quality with an 
almost interminable duration—a magnetism 
which is to flesh and blood what your mag¬ 
netisms are to steel. The instant the girl 
set foot between the opposite poles of the 
magnetism she was raised and held sus¬ 
pended . . .” 

Ralgo paused, pondered as though choos¬ 
ing his words. Then suddenly he asked, 
“When you wish to conduct electricity from 
your power houses to, say, your electric 
bulbs, what means do you utilize?” 

“Wires — naturally,” Dick answered 
promptly. 

“Exactly; you have to have a medium. 
Did it ever occur to you that life force 
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might be just like electricity? Life current 
is perhaps a better term. Think for a mo¬ 
ment of the teeming millions on this planet. 
What do you imagine is their basic life ?— 
atoms, naturally, which makes up their 
beings, and atoms are electrical. Every 
body must draw life current from other 
living bodies; the experiments of the scient¬ 
ist Mendel, in relation to living cells, is 
sufficient witness to that. An organism, 
however complicated, cannot live unto it¬ 
self . . . You may perceive that we six, 
shut up alone here, were unable to return 
to life until we established contact with the 
swarming sources of life in the world around 
us. For that we had to have a medium, 
just as electricity needs a wire. Fay here 
became that wire.” 

“Huh?” Fay ejaculated. 

“It’s quite simple,” Ralgo insisted. “You, 
Fay—every living unit—is invisibly con¬ 
nected by life magnetism with other life 
like your own on the planet, no matter if 
thousands of miles separate you from it, as 
is so at present ... So as she hung there 
in an unconscious state, she was unwittingly 
conducting to our cases a life current 
through her body from the life around her. 
The atomic makeup of the cases trans¬ 
formed the energy thus received, mechan¬ 
isms inside operated and ... We awoke. 
The moment that happened the magnetism 
ceased. Fay, I suppose, fell to the floor ...” 

“I’ll say!” she growled. 

“And until she came nobody has ever 
been in here?” Dick questioned. 

“No.” Ralgo turned and glanced up¬ 
wards as the other three cases revealed signs 
of collapse. One by one, as the party 
watched, the remaining unknowns lept down 
to the floor—all of them very like Ralgo 
himself, though it was plain he was leader. 

One of them presently absented himself 
in the machine cavern beyond, and a mo¬ 
ment or two later the gloom was trans¬ 
formed by blazing bars of light set high in 
the roof. 
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“Cold light!” whistled Fletcher. “Boy. 
would that fetch some cash!” 

“No doubt you’ll require food,” Ralgo 
said, turning. “Come this way . . .” 

And he led the way into the machine 
cavern . . . 

N OW that the place was thoroughly 
illuminated, the two men at least could 
gather the tremendous knowledge that was 
implied by those gleaming engines, several 
of them being tended by the remaining five 
men. To the girl, seeing the place for the 
first time, the sight was very close to won¬ 
derland. She gazed around in wrapt awe, 
continued to do so long after Ralgo had 
motioned to a table and provided food and 
drink from massive synthesis machinery. 

“Say, what do you make of these old 
boys?” Fletcher muttered, as they were 
left to their meal. “Who do you figure 
they are? From their appearance, they’re 
earthly; yet from their conversation I judge 
they are from another world. I’ll swear 
that stuff there is the remains of a space 
ship.” 

“I’m not so mystified as to their origin 
as I am to their purpose in sleeping thou¬ 
sands of years and making such elaborate 
preparations for awakening,” Dick mut¬ 
tered. “Look at them now. What’s that 
they’re rigging up? A telescope?” 

Neither Fay nor Fletcher answered. 
Then Ralgo came forward and seated him¬ 
self, regarded the three each in turn. 

“I wonder,” he said slowly, “if you—or 
any of your men of science—-have realized 
that the earth is doomed to destruction ?- 
maybe centuries, but it will come long be¬ 
fore its natural time; in fact, not only this 
world, but all the inner planets in the sys¬ 
tem. Mars, Venus, Mercury . . .” 

“How doomed?” Fletcher asked. 

“Have any of you noticed that the 
planets, sun and moon are apparently be¬ 
coming smaller?” 

Dick started. “Good Lord, yes! I’ve seen 
references to it, and Fay’s father went 
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further than that. Here—read this.” 

He fished out Denham’s notes from his 
pocket and handed them over. Ralgo read 
them gravely, returned them. 

“Probably he was about to explain the 
matter just as I shall do now,” he com¬ 
mented. “It has been going on for gener¬ 
ations, thousands of years, is part and 
parcel of a ruthless scheme of power upon 
which my colleagues and I stumbled long 
ago before our sleep . . . Truth of the mat¬ 
ter is, the sun and planets are not really 
receding. The real fact is that Earth and 
planets are getting smaller, while the sun 
remains the same size as ever.” 

“What!” exploded Fletcher. “That’s 
absurd!” 

“Why is it?” Ralgo demanded. “You 
understand Relativity, do you not? If the 
Earth and everything on it becomes smaller 
in exact ratio, the only guide to the fact 
is the apparent shrinkage of distant stellar 
bodies, and if those bodies—as in the case 
of the planets—are also shrinking, the effect 
of distance is more than ever evident. 
Weight is unchanged, because as you will 
presently see, the mass of the earth has not 
been materially altered ... In the end, 
Earth and the planets will be so compressed 
to their atomic bases that electron will 
unite with proton and each world will go 
out in a flash of cosmic rays.” 

“Say, you paint a devilish picture,” 
Fletcher breathed, staring at the Ancient 
fixedly. “Where do you fit in, anyway?” 

The somber eyes turned to him. “We fit 
in because we know all about it, and have 
for generations. This disaster threatening 
the inner worlds is made by intelligent 
minds . . . There is something you must 
all see. Come here.” 

They all got up from the table and moved 
to the mass of machinery which Dick had 
said resembled a telescope. He was not 
far wrong, either. A vast rotunda of metal 
reached up to the cavern roof, was bolted 
there. At its lower end, in the floor, was 
a circular reflector of mercury. Gears and 


controls were numberless, manned by the 
five other scientists now awaiting Ralgo’s 
orders. 

“What you are about to witness may seem 
miraculous to you,” Ralgo stated. “You 
have perhaps 300 or 400 inch reflectors 
with which to scan the heavens, relying 
purely on light reception. You have not a 
telescope like this which catches the flying 
electrons driven from the objective itself, 
electrons hurled across the gulf by light 
pressure from the planet under observation. 
Those electrons can be, and are, built up 
here by this instrument into a mosaic pat¬ 
tern. The result is an X-ray view of our 
objective at extremely close quarters. Now 
watch . . .” 

The lights expired, leaving only the spot¬ 
lights over the control boards. The five 
bearded scientists began to work in perfect 
unison. The mercury mirror glowed blind¬ 
ingly bright, then changed to black, studded 
with gleaming stars as it mirrored the 
cosmos. 

“Naturally, the electrons we trap pass 
through the rocks with perfect ease,” Ralgo 
commented. 

The three said nothing. The view of stars 
apparently moving towards them made 
them feel horribly dizzy — then they 
steadied as a majestic planet loomed into 
view — the well recognizable equatorially 
bulging mass of Jupiter, complete with his 
belts of cloud. 

Again Ralgo spoke. “We are of course 
following the electron paths back to their 
source, hence we move at the speed of 
light.” 

Even so, it took nearly forty-five minutes 
to span the gulf to the giant world. Even 
then the onward rush did not cease. The 
view plunged downwards through the dense 
cloudbanks into a land of murky, depressing 
twilight—a land that was, in the main, red 
rock, in the center of which was an enor¬ 
mous transparent dome, housing beneath it 
a vast but incredibly efficient city. 
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CHAPTER VI 
“destroy!” 

IT a word from Ralgo, the instrument 
halted its uncanny progress. 

“Jupiter,” he said slowly. “A 
world which your astronomers know from 
their spectroscopic tests is mainly atmos- 
phered with ammoniated hydrogen at a 
temperature of 120 degrees below zero Cen¬ 
tigrade. That certainly obtains over vast 
areas of the planet, the parts which, be¬ 
cause of fiendish tempests and unutterable 
cold, are thtally inimical to life of any 
type . . . But on another portion of the 
surface, known to you as the 8,000 mile 
Great Red Spot—which you see now in the 
mirror—Jovian scientists have made a part 
of their terrible world habitable. They 
breathe, inside that dome, an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen and hydrogen.” 

“But,” Fletcher said, “they’d burn with¬ 
out nitrogen, wouldn’t they?” 

“Only if water vapor were present as the 
mixing agent, which of course it isn’t. 
They’ve taken good care to eliminate 
that . . . Inside that dome they are cut 
off from the tempests of their world, are 
working out a scheme of their own which 
has been handed down through generations. 
They have vast knowledge, these people, 
enormous scientific resources—and what is 
worse, they have the indomitable courage 
to carry out their aims.” 

“You mean—the shrinkage?” Dick whis¬ 
pered. 

“In part, yes.” Ralgo brooded a moment. 
“They desire the conquest of the universe. 
They have resolved to crush distant worlds 
under their own dogmatic sway, institute 
a reign of inflexible scientific control in 
which they will unquestionably be masters. 
I speak of distant worlds—so far distant 
they are invisible from this system, but the 
Jovians know of them . . . And the Jovians 
can win! 

“But, for this conquest they need a ter¬ 


rific source of natural power—the sun. 
They need his energy to drive their ma¬ 
chines, to bring their aims to fruition. They 
knew that centuries ago, and that was when 
their scheme started . . 

“But at their vast distance from the sun 
they can’t utilize it, surely?” Fletcher ques¬ 
tioned. 

“That was exactly what they discovered,” 
Ralgo replied. “To get near enough to the 
sun for their purpose meant being as close 
to it as Earth is—closer, if possible. They 
can’t shift their planet; but they can use 
natural balances. First they reflected solar 
forces back from their distant world onto 
the planets of the inner system, forces which 
they had amplified and then converted— 
projecting them on electromagnetic beams 
— and these forces through the gener¬ 
ations acted as a compressing agent on mat¬ 
ter structure. Atoms began to close up— 
hence the shrinkage. In the end the planets 
will be destroyed—then what will happen? 

“Jupiter’s unopposed bulk will obey the 
pull of the sun and swing gradually in to¬ 
wards it. The outer planets will follow, 
and according to celestial mechanics, Jupiter 
will finally end up a trifling ninety million 
miles from the sun in an orbit slightly 
nearer than Earth’s is now . . . The object 
will have been achieved—nearness to the 
sun to use the power. And it can be done— 
as we six have bitter reason to know ...” 

T HERE was a momentary silence. Then 
Dick blurted out: 

“But we can’t let them get away with 
this! They’re simply destroying this part 
of the universe to further their own ends! 
They—” 

“Look at them for yourselves,” Ralgo 
murmured. 

The view had changed on the mirror. 
There was a vision of titanic workshops, 
crammed from end to end with .orderly, 
vast machinery. The Jovians themselves, 
busy with their work, were singularly re- 
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volting to human standards. They were 
little better than flat disks, the flat side to 
the ground and supported on six blocky legs. 
For arms they had whiplike tentacles; for 
a head, a bulbous affair that seemed all 
eyes. Even through the medium of the 
telescope there was something about their 
slow, ordered deliberation that conveyed 
the idea of banal, pitiless intellect. 

“They’re horrible!” Fay screamed sud¬ 
denly. “Utterly horrible!” 

Ralgo nodded slowly, made a signal. The 
telescope shifted again through countless 
powerhouses, through the entire machine 
city of the Jovians under its protective 
dome. There seemed no place for resting 
or quiet: everything was concentrated on 
gigantic purpose. 

“Originally,” Ralgo said, “these master 
scientists were creatures of the ammoniated, 
tempest ridden lands. By degrees, though, 
even as earthly man has done, they emerged 
from those wilds to better things. They 
produced a more breathable atmosphere, 
mastered part of their world. Now you 
see the ultimate Jovians, convinced they 
can defeat the universe . . .” 

“And so far as we’re concerned, they 
will,” Dick muttered. “We can’t possibly 
fight against such inhuman monstrosities, 
particularly with their mastery of natural 
forces. Even you must admit that, Ralgo?” 

The scientist shook his head. “No—I 
don’t! My comrades and I slept through 
the generations for the very purpose of 
crushing these beings, of saving the universe 
from them . . .” 

He turned, had the instrument switched 
off. The lights came up. 

“Just why are you so anxious to over¬ 
come these creatures when with that space¬ 
ship you could travel far beyond their 
reach?” asked Fletcher slowly, and he 
nodded to the dismantled flyer. 

“Our plan is—vengeance,” Ralgo replied 
steadily. 

“I don’t get it.” 


“You’ve probably been thinking we be¬ 
long to an early earthly civilization, or 
another world where the people are similar 
to you? You are mistaken. We are 
Jovians . . .” 

“Huh?” Dick ejaculated. “But we just 
saw some Jovians, and—” 

“We were like them once.” Ralgo eyed 
the three in faint amusement. “Generations 
ago, as so often happens in a small com¬ 
munity, there was a great deal of conflict 
in the scientific city you have just seen. 
Some scientists—my friends and I to be 
exact—wanted triumph to come from pro¬ 
gressive scientific achievement and amity. 
Others, more powerful, desired it otherwise, 
were bent on the plan of conquest you 
already know. We were helpless against 
that edict—were outlawed into space and 
warned to never return . . . We cruised, 
found only empty worlds until we came 
to this one. 

“Maybe it was chance that caused us to 
drop in this lushy valley. We perceived 
that to breathe your atmosphere and stand 
your gravity we would need physical alter¬ 
ations—so we patterned our bodies to the 
shape of the apelike men we occasionally 
saw in the surrounding jungles. It was 
easy with the surgical instruments we had 
aboard. Then we hollowed out these 
caverns, dismantled our space machine . . . 

“We went into conference. There was a 
chance that our enemies on Jove would find 
their plan impracticable and be forced to 
abandon it. On the other hand, they might 
succeed, and if so only the passage of un¬ 
numbered years could show it. How to 
span those years? Not by ordinary waiting, 
for we would die and had no women with 
us to bear children. We could only rely 
on suspended animation and the chance 
that one day a living being would revive 
us . . . The rest you know ... So. we seek 
vengeance —vengeance on the children of 
the men w T ho outlawed us, vengeance on our 
world for daring to make so heinous an 
experiment.” 
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“You six against all that lot?” Fletcher 
said dubiously. “I can’t believe in that, 
Ralgo. Best thing you can do is pass this 
information on to our own people. We’ll 
build space-machines and then go to war 
against these creatures . . .” 

“Against their science?” Ralgo smiled 
faintly. “You’d be mown down like grass. 
No, there are other ways—simple but vastly 
destructive ways. Your world possesses one 
element which is lacking on Jove, and for 
that one element we are prepared to trade 
you all the scientific instruments we have 
here, barring the space-ship.” 

“But—but you can’t mean all these valu¬ 
able machines?” Dick gasped. 

“Why not? We shan’t need them in a 
while—and as I understand it your people 
have learned the folly of war and could 
make good use of these instruments. You 
have seen the telescope, which can further 
your astronomy—then there is synthetic 
food creation, cold light, atomic force heat 
borers, a myriad things. Each one is fool¬ 
proof; as your engineers study them they 
cannot possibly hurt themselves from wrong 
connections. Space travel we shall retain.” 

“They’ll—they’ll net a fortune beyond 
dreams,” muttered Fay breathlessly. “We’ve 
spent a good deal coming here and— But 
what are you going to do?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Destroy! ” With cold impartiality Ralgo 
turned aside. 


CHAPTER VII 

END OF A RACE 

R ALGO and his comrades became so 
busy in the hours that followed that 
there was hardly any chance to 
question them on their scheme. All the 
three could do was watch events, and by 
degrees they beheld the erection of a small 
but exceedingly efficient space-machine 
from the machinery and plates that had 
been laid aside. 


At intervals they slept, awakening to find 
further progress—until at length, possibly 
days afterwards, the space-machine was 
complete and mounted on massive runners. 
A small tractor, driven by atomic force, 
drew it slowly out of the cavern through 
a newly-fashioned aperture devised for the 
purpose. 

Fay, Dick, and Fletcher followed to the 
exterior, stood breathing in the fresh, early 
dawn air, gazing out over the mists of the 
valley. 

“There is not much more to tell,” Ralgo 
said, after his five companions had joined 
him. “It is perfectly obvious that we are 
men without a planet—nor have we any 
wish to trespass on this world where you 
have your destiny to work out. Our course 
lies in duty to our own world, and if in that 
duty we sacrifice ourselves and save other 
worlds from the enslavement of science 
gone mad, what does it matter?” 

“But you’re not going to kill yourselves?” 
Dick cried in horror. 

“Only in order that we may kill others 
who deserve to die ...” Ralgo smiled very 
slightly. “Death is not so terrible a thing 
when you understand science . . 

“You spoke of an element that we have 
on Earth—which we are to give you in re¬ 
turn for your machines,” Fletcher said. 
“What is that element? Name it—it’s 
yours, if obtainable. What is it you want 
that can possibly destroy the Jovians?” 

“I have it already,” Ralgo answered 
calmly. “It is water—H 2 0, as you call it. 
In this ship, fixed over the nose trapdoor 
of the machine, are two large cylinders of 
pure water. Also on these containers are 
several detonators. When those containers 
are released onto the dome over the Jovian 
city they will explode and smash the dome, 
releasing the water. The rest will be scien¬ 
tific law. With the presence of water, the 
oxygen and hydrogen in the dome will unite 
with fiendish force, will be fired by the ex¬ 
plosion of the cylinders themselves. There 
can be only one answer . . . Every living 
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thing in that oxyhydrogen stretch will be 
instantly burned to a cinder .., The Jovian 
race will be exterminated.” 

“But look here,” Fay broke in suddenly, 
seizing Ralgo’s arm, “why do you need to 
sacrifice yourselves in this work? If you 
won’t have Earth, what’s to stop you going 
on living on Jupiter when your enemies are 
eliminated?” 

“With these bodies, and Jove’s gravita¬ 
tion? No, Fay; when we changed our 
bodies to Earthly form we took an irre¬ 
vocable step. We cannot change them 
again . . .” 

Ralgo stopped, stood looking at the silent 
three for a moment, then he said quietly, 
“If you are interested in this final move, 
you can follow our progress in the telescope. 
It is already turned on Jupiter. Depress 
the last switch on the right hand side of 
the board . . . That’s all. And now—” 

He merely gave another of his tolerant, 
wisdomly smiles, then turned and entered 
the airlock. It closed. 

Five minutes later, blue smoke drifting 
on the hot wind alone announced where the 
space-ship had been . . 

I T was several days, however, before the 
stupendously fast Jovian flyer made 
any appearance in the telescope—prior to 
which the three curbed their impatience as 
best they could by studying the machinery 
that had been left to them. They finally 
arrived at the conclusion that most of it 
would advance earthly science at least a 
hundred years, to say nothing of the untold 
financial benefit they would reap . . . 

Then everything was incontinently for¬ 
gotten as Fay, the first to notice the speck 
in the mirror that denoted the flyer over 
the dome of Jove, gave a hoarse shout. 

“It’s in view—a bit blurred, but maybe 
that’s because the ship’s not yet in the focus 
of the planet . . .” 

Immediately Fletcher and Dick joined 
her. The three of them stood eagerly watch- 
ins as the blurry speck began to assume 


clarity, until at last it was poised directly 
over that massive dome. It was obvious 
the Jovian scientists had noticed nothing 
so far. 

Gradually the machine lowered—then 
suddenly from its nose dropped two faintly 
discernable specks. There was an aching 
pause: the three held their breath involun¬ 
tarily, then they blinked at two dazzling 
flashes as the cylinders struck the dome 
beneath. What happened afterwards was 
a mad confusion—a glimpse of Hades. 

Flame, incredibly bright, spouted out¬ 
wards and across every portion of the dome, 
swept up to a bewildering incandescence as 
oxygen, hydrogen and water united in a 
common blast of fury . . . The space ma¬ 
chine itself, without slackening momentum, 
plunged downwards and vanished in the 
smother . . . 

The three before the mirror stared 
through half-closed eyes . . . 

When at last they were able to look prop¬ 
erly, there was only a burned-out black 
hulk where the dome had been—a hulk 
dotted with twisted, irretrievably ruined 
machinery. 

“They made it!” Fletcher whispered. 
“Destroyed everything.” 

“As far as the efficiency of the water 
combination stretched, yes,” Dick admitted. 
“Presumably the ammoniated hydrogen air 
has closed in now over the gap . . .” He 
took a deep breath, straightened up. “Well, 
I guess that lets us out. The sun, though 
further away, is still O.K. for our purposes, 
and that danger of disaster is removed . ..” 

He swung round suddenly to Fay—but 
she was at the other end of the cavern. 

“Come here! ” she cried excitedly. “Here’s 
a radio set! We were wondering how to 
find our way back home. We don’t need 
to wonder any longer . . . Come on—get 
in touch with New York, Send for Govern¬ 
ment representatives . . . Then we’ll start 
to talk in big money.” 

“I think,” said Fletcher gravely, “she’s 
got something there.” 


THE NEW LIFE 

by JOHN COLERIDGE 


Lon and Mirna fight the evil civilization of the Twenty-Second Century 
for a right to happiness—for theirs is a forbidden love; but escape from 
the Air Patrol brings them into the capture of a mysterious ship, not of this 
world, where hooded men carefully guard a hundred kidnapped women! 



He kept circling above the motionless ship. 


CHAPTER I 

RACE THROUGH SPACE 

’M GOING to try it!” 

Lips set, chin firm, the girl who 
had spoken those words pulled hard 
on the control stick to send the tiny airship 
upward at a steep angle. Her hand gave 
the throttle an almost savage tug. Then 
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she swung her eyes backward and down. 

The young man beside her also looked 
for the pursuit they hoped would not be 
there. 

But the girl pilot could not neglect her 
course and had to tear her eyes to the 
front. Ahead and above was the Fifth 
Level, bounded by the air-buoys of striped 
blue-and-white, between which careened a 
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scattered mass of swift aircraft. A moment 
later their ship eased into the Fifth Level 
lane. 

“Did he follow?” asked the girl tensely, 
scanning the lane carefully. 

“No. At least we’ve shaken him off. 
But for Jupiter’s sake, Mima, don’t try to 
run away from the Air Patrol if they sig¬ 
nal halt!” 

But the girl could see no blue-and- 
white moth-shaped airship in the lane, and 
when they passed an air-buoy, no red 
stop-beam shot to them. 

‘ You see, Lon, we’ve escaped that too!" 

The man said nothing; merely kept a 
sharp look-out on all sides. He seemed 
unwilling to admit that they had defied 
the law and won free. 

“Head for Strato-outlet 17,” he said 
presently. “The sooner we get into a 
strato-lane, the better.” 

It was accomplished in a few minutes. 
The girl pilot skilfully wormed the ship to 
the outside edge of the Fifth Level, shot up 
into the strato-outlet, and then between 
the bright red-and-white buoys of the 
strato-lane. The man had already snapped 
on the artificial air-control and tripped the 
cabin-sealing lever. When the air engine 
coughed and died, the girl switched on the 
rockets. She locked the vanes at dead 
level, set the blasts at minimum, and 
sagged limply into the man’s arms. 

But only for a moment did she display 
this exhausted reaction to the tenseness 
of the past hour. She sat up, dashed a 
suspicion of tears from her eyes, and 
smiled. 

“So, Lon G. Otis, we’ve foiled the best 
efforts of my determined father.” 

“Then it was your father?” 

“Certainly, dear; who else? But this is 
the first time he has set a—a human blood¬ 
hound on my trail.” Anger flared in her 
dark eyes. 

“And it won’t be the last time,” supplied 
the man. “I’m beginning to get discour¬ 
aged—” 


“Lon! ” the girl breathed, shocked. “You 
—discouraged?” 

He turned away from her accusing eyes. 
“It isn’t that I don’t love you or want you, 
Mirna. But to have you means defiance 
of your father, of the law, of the iron-clad 
social code of today.” 

“But I am willing to break the code, and 
even leave my father—for you!” 

The man faced her squarely. “Do you 
know what that means? It means we would 
have to become fugitives from law—would 
have to escape from the city. Let’s face 
the truth, Mirna. No city of the civilized 
world—and that’s almost all of it—could 
be our home; we would be outlaws. We 
would have to leave civilization and go to 
some out-of-way corner of the world to live 
a life of hardship, apart from the rest of 
earth’s people. Perhaps you don’t quite 
realize how hard that would be—” 

He fell silent. The girl, too, could not 
speak and turned tear-glistening eyes on the 
few craft that dashed along the stratolane. 

T HEY lived in the 22d Century, these 
lovers whose hopes seemed dashed by 
the sternness of the social code of their 
time. The inequalities of the 20th Century 
had gradually grown to a new, and yet 
old, caste system among the civilized na¬ 
tions. The money-kings and captains of 
finance of that previous century had molded 
the future so that by the end of the next 
century their wealthy progeny had in¬ 
herited control of government as well as 
industry. They had become Royalty. The 
masses were divided into two classes: brain 
workers and common laborers. 

Not only did the Royal Class of money 
and power hold the world in its palm, but 
the original founders had drawn up a 
social code forbidding marriage between 
themselves and the two lower classes. Thus 
they were assured of always having the 
upper hand. Born in luxury, reared in 
plenty, living in the purple lap of absolute 
power, no new and more democratic blood 
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could be instilled to foster a change. 

Lon G. Otis was of the second class, a 
brain-worker; but he used his brain only 
to the advantage of the Royal Class. That 
class ordered affairs so that the labors of 
the masses resulted only in continued 
power and luxury for the ruling few. He, 
in common with the majority of his caste, 
saw the misery of the masses, but was 
helpless. Yet a disturbing thing had hap¬ 
pened to this young engineer. He had 
seen and fallen in love with a daughter of 
the upper class. And what was still more 
calamitous, she had lost her heart to him! 

For more than a year these two had been 
meeting clandestinely to find their mutual 
love growing instead of passing away. But 
the girl’s father, a true aristocrat in spirit 
as well as position, had detected the affair. 
Their exciting chase through forbidden 
areas between air-lanes had been a result 
of the father’s attempt to break up the 
secret night meetings by setting a spy on 
his daughter’s trail. They had escaped him 
by the girl’s daring violation of the air- 
traffic rules, and had been fortunate in not 
being apprehended by the strict Air Patrol. 

But now a dark future faced them, for 
both knew the father would resort to more 
direct methods once he had learned Lon’s 
identity. 

Lon, in his middle twenties, was tall and 
broad-shouldered. Quick, direct blue eyes 
in a frank, open face belied the depth of 
his character. In an earlier age, his quali¬ 
ties would have quickly carved out for him 
a brilliant career. Here in this restricted 
age he could not rise higher than he had 
already reached. He was a willing worker, 
but there were times when his deepest 
thoughts seethed with revolt against the 
iron tyranny of the upper class. 

T HE girl beside him was radiantly 
beautiful and not merely through the 
use of cosmetics. Her surname of Haver- 
ton ranked high in the Royal Class. By 
nature she was spirited; daring shone from 
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her large brown eyes; vivacity danced in 
her lithe body. 

But tonight she was greatly troubled. 
Up until this time the hazards of secretly 
meeting the man she loved had thrilled 
her rather than bothered her. Now, faced 
with the gravity of their situation by Lon’s 
frank speech, she felt the first signs of an 
oncoming dark cloud that threatened to 
blot out their future. 

“I’m thinking of you more than any¬ 
thing,” said Lon, breaking a long silence. 
“You would never be happy away from 
civilization.” 

“With you I could!” cried the girl defi¬ 
antly. “Any life with you would be better 
than life here in a city without you.” 

Lon shook his head. 

“It would 1” persisted the girl, yet her 
voice faltered. She was of an intelligence 
capable of seeing the truth of his words. 
“We can easily get away from civilization 
in this very ship." 

“Don’t go on,” said Lon, putting a 
finger to her lips. "Anyway, what use for 
us to follow that course when life on earth 
will be wiped out in a decade or less!” 

Mima gasped. “What do you mean?" 

“Just what I say. Civilization and hu¬ 
man life—all life—are doomed!” 

Mima showed her bewilderment. Lon 
went on, suddenly facing her and raising 
his voice. “What do you suppose the 
changes in normal weather in the past 
three years have meant? Your people, the 
aristocrats, refuse to credit it, but the 
earth is due for a terrible ice-age. An 
ice-age is a destructive thing. Each previ¬ 
ous one wiped out all signs of then-existing 
civilizations. 

“The aristocrats are secure in their life 
of power and luxury,” he continued bitterly, 
“but they have no scientists among their 
ranks to tell them the truth, and they dis¬ 
believe the scientists of my caste.” 

“Lon, is it really true?” asked the girl. 
“Couldn’t your scientists be wrong?” 

“Hardly. What has been discredited 
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by the aristocrats has been accepted in my 
caste now for many months. There are 
even some who feel glad that royalty, too, 
must die with us. Even I sometimes feel 
that way. It almost seems as if the God 
of all things had put in a finger to end the 
tyranny that is called civilization today.” 

He put a hand on the girl’s arm. “I 
have avoided saying these things to you, 
Mirna, because I didn’t want to hurt you. 
My people and the poor slaves of the lower 
caste have always hated your people. That 
is why the masses have taken the news of 
earth’s doom so dispassionately. They 
feel almost glad—” 

“Oh, Lon!” sobbed the girl. “Wretched 
as conditions have been in the past century, 
still it is worse to think of that doom over 
our heads. Isn’t there anything can be 
done?” 

“I’m afraid not, Mirna; it’s inescapable.” 

They talked of other things then, small 
things, but their conversation had no spirit. 
Mirna finally turned the ship about to re¬ 
turn to the city. When she had landed at 
a transport field, she turned to the man. 

“Then, Lcui, if life is to be so short, let us 
have our love till the end. Don’t worry”— 
she went on as he opened his mouth— 
“about my father. I’ll contrive to escape 
his watchful eye somehow, and pick you 
up here on our regular nights together.” 

She gently pushed him from the cabin, 
revved the motor and roared away toward 
the center of the city where the nobility 
dwelled. Lon turned dejectedly from the 
field. Despite her loyalty to him, and her 
buoyancy, he felt that soon their bubble of 
happiness would burst. Her father would 
step in soon and end it, beyond the power 
of either of them to prevent it. 

CHAPTER II 

TRAILED BY SPIES 

M IRNA landed the ship in her 
father’s private field, turned it 
over to attendants, and entered 


the Haverton living quarters. They were 
the epitome of magnificence and luxury. 
Soft lights spread a gentle glow over small 
tinkling fountains, carven ornaments, 
vases of perfumed flowers and beautiful 
furniture. But she passed this without 
a pause. She had known nothing different 
all her life. 

At the door to her chambers she met her 
father. Stern, arrogantly molded features 
with an overtone of ruthlessness were his 
heritage from those Haverton ancestors 
who had reaped a mighty fortune and come 
to control all aircraft. He was tall and 
thin. Cold blue eyes peered from beneath 
the drawn-together emphasis marks that 
were his bushy eyebrows. 

“Mima!” 

The girl, first faint, drew herself up and 
stared back defiantly at his heavy frown. 
“Yes, father?” she said. 

“This is the first time I’ve mentioned 
it, but it has come to my notice that you 
are engaged in some clandestine affair with 
a man of the middle class. Is it true?” 

The girl flung up her head without an¬ 
swering. 

“You bring disgrace on our honored 
name,” went on the father coldly. “Your 
mother is fortunate to be in her grave, un¬ 
knowing of this. You must be insane to 
betray your class pride. But I shall put 
an end to it. From now on consider your¬ 
self under restraint. I have a guard who 
will stand before your door and inform me 
when you wish to leave your rooms. Fur¬ 
thermore, you will no longer be allowed 
the use of our family aircraft. You have 
proven yourself untrustworthy, going to 
the extent of violating traffic rules to es¬ 
cape the person sent by me to catch the 
culprit who is disgracing our name. Who 
is that man?” 

Mirna pressed her lips tight. 

“You will not tell. But I shall find out 
in other ways. When I do, he will be pun¬ 
ished and put in such a position that he 
can no longer intrude on royal decency.” 
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Mirna trembled suddenly. But quietly 
she said, “You will kill your own daughter 
if you have him put to death.” 

Haverton opened his eyes wide. “You 
little fool!” 

“Not me— you!” screamed the girl, los¬ 
ing control. “I love him; you can’t change 
that. Nor can you end our affair, for the 
coming doom of earth will soon shake 
loose all moral codes!” 

“Doom of earth! Has that vile, low- 
caste lover of yours filled your mind with 
the mad hopes of the ignorant masses?” 

“I’d believe him sooner than you,” cried 
the girl. “And I’m glad—glad, too, as they 
are, that it must all end—” 

“Girl, you are mad!” hissed the angered 
aristocrat. 

Mirna, laughing hysterically, dashed 
through the doorway into her room and 
slammed the door. Haverton, his face dark 
with suppressed anger, made a step as if 
to follow her, but instead wheeled and 
strode away. 

The doom of the earth that Lon had 
told the girl about, despite the disregard 
of the luxury-lulled nobility, was actually 
in progress. Three years before, the climate 
of earth had suffered great change. Winters 
had become severer, summers cooler. Gi¬ 
gantic storms in the tropics had arisen, 
never before equalled in destruction. Tidal 
waves of vast proportions had inundated 
all coasts. 

r pHE scientists, all middle-class workers, 
A had quickly investigated the cause. The 
alarming truth came out that earth had 
somehow slipped from its prescribed orbit 
and was drawing away from the sun. In 
a year’s time it was noticed that the axis 
was also shifting, so that in time the 
tropics and polar regions would exchange 
places. 

The astronomers at the same time 
noticed that all the planets and even the 
satellites were also changing orbits and 
shifting axes. They announced that the 


age-old balance of the solar system had 
been strangely disturbed, and that if con¬ 
tinued, would result in complete collapse. 
But long before the ultimate end, the hu¬ 
man race on earth would die from the 
havoc of the ice-age that would result. 

In characteristic mental laxity of degen¬ 
erate nobility, the upper class refused to 
credit the dismal predictions of the earnest 
scientists, saying it was a plot to disorgan¬ 
ize civilization. They could not, however, 
refute the evidence of weather change. 
This they optimistically prophesied would 
soon halt. As proof of their contention, 
they brought up the old theory of ice-ages. 
This old rule stated no ice-age was due for 
another fifteen or twenty thousand years. 
So the scientists were scoffed down. 

It was the second day after his wild ride 
with Mirna that Lon found his premonition 
confirmed—the premonition that his love 
affair with her could not go on much 
longer. That day he had been annoyed to 
find himself watched by a hawk-faced man. 
Ostensibly on a tour of inspection, this 
man had hovered around Lon as he worked 
in his electrical laboratory, saying nothing. 
In the evening his predatory face had 
gleamed momentarily from a patrol-car 
window, watching Lon climb the steps to 
the small apartment which was his home. 

A spy on his trail! Lon had no doubt 
as to who had given the man orders. The 
thing he had long feared, but which he 
and Mirna had avoided by careful plan¬ 
ning for a year, was now happening. It 
would be only a question of days and then 
he and Mirna would be forced apart for 
ever. 

The next day he was shown that the sep¬ 
aration was already in force. An official 
call came for him in the afternoon, order¬ 
ing him to report to the divisional police 
station. Here he was booked as a suspicious 
character, and informed that he would be 
under surveillance till he acquitted himself 
of the charge. Crime and treasonable plot¬ 
ting were not allowed to gain headway in 
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that time. A complex spy system had been 
organized by the Royal Class to prevent 
organization among the two lower classes. 

Highly indignant, but helpless to resist, 
Lon was forced to bear the ignominy of 
this charge. Then, before he was allowed 
to depart, he was conducted to a private 
office. His heart sank as he faced a man 
in the scarlet and black of the Espionage— 
an organization as powerful as that of the 
police. Had they found out everything? 
He squared his shoulders defiantly, though, 
as the officer bored him with sharp and 
accusing eyes. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” de¬ 
manded Lon, showing a bravery of spirit 
he did not feel. “Why have I been charged 
as under suspicion, to be spied upon by 
your men? I am not a revolutionist, nor 
have I plotted against the government in 
any way.” 

“You are trying to act the part of not 
knowing why you have been put under 
official suspicion,” returned the officer su¬ 
avely. “Yet you do know.” 

“I do not,” said Lon flatly. 

“Then I will tell you.” The spy-chief 
grinned maliciously. “I am not permitted 
to name the lady, but you have been meet¬ 
ing her unlawfully, quite regularly, and for 
some length of time. She is of the Roy¬ 
alty. Her father, lenient and noble-spir¬ 
ited, will not order your arrest and pun¬ 
ishment as matters stand now. In fact”— 
the officer leaned forward—“if you were to 
admit your part in this affair and promised 
to never again see the lady, you would be 
relieved at once of espionage. This mes¬ 
sage came from the father of the lady in 
question. There is your chance, my young 
friend.” 

Lon saw the trap immediately. They 
were not sure he was the right man yet. 
If he were to confess his misdemeanor, and 
even though he promised to discontinue 
the affair, he would that quickly be arrested. 
His punishment under the law would then 
be demotion to the laboring caste! 


Lon clenched his fists, a purple anger 
flooding him. How evil was the system 
under which they lived! And how he hated 
the leering man before him, whose uniform 
marked him as a hard-hearted minion of 
the upper class tyrants. 

Conquering a desire to leap at the officer 
and choke him, Lon turned to the door. 
But he paused and turned suddenly. “I 
have nothing to confess,” he said evenly. 
“As for your vermin spies on my trail, I 
have nothing to fear from them.” 

Lon grinned to see the leer turn to an 
angry scowl on the officer’s face. Then he 
left. As he flung out of the building he 
was promising himself that he would beat 
to a pulp the first spy on his trail. Yet he 
knew, even in his helpless anger and dis¬ 
may, that he could do no such thing with¬ 
out the gravest of consequences. 

Spies dogging his footsteps! Could he 
risk going to meet Mima at the airport? 
Tomorrow night was their prearranged 
time. Yes, by the stars, he would risk it, 
if only not to disappoint her. Perhaps he 
could give his followers the slip like Mirna 
had done up in the air-traffic. 

CHAPTER III 

BATTLE IN THE BLUE 

“ T I THEN it is inevitable?” asked Lon 
I of his scientist friend. The other 
nodded. “The orbital expansion 
of the earth has ceased. But the seed of 
destruction will grow. The shifting of the 
axis and the increased distance from the 
sun will precipitate a super-rapid ice-age. 
Former ice-ages took thousands of years 
to come about. This one will be upon us 
in a short ten or twelve years.” 

“Can nothing be done to save even a 
small part of the human race?” 

“We are trying, we scientists. Two things 
are possible: either burrowing into the 
earth and living in artificial caverns till the 
ice-age leaves, or departing from the earth 
altogether. The first is a hazardous under- 
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taking, and the time is far too short. We 
do not know how long the ice-age will last 
but it will probably be hundreds of years. 
Even present-day science quails at the 
thought of such a gigantic task as making 
a self-contained home in the bowels of the 
earth. As to the second possibility, the men 
who could most help are gone.” 

Lon looked up curiously. “You mean 
those hundred scientists who disappeared 
nine years ago?” 

The other nodded. “They, curiously 
enough, represented the flower of science, 
especially the science of rockets.” 

“And nobody knows where they went?” 

“No one. They left in absolute secrecy. 
No doubt they are in some odd corner of 
earth, living life as they wish. You know, 
of course, that it was the tyranny of the 
aristocrats that drove them away.” 

Lon pondered a moment. “Isn’t it possi¬ 
ble that they foresaw the coming doom 
and left civilization for the express pur¬ 
pose of preparing for it?” 

“Very possible,” agreed the scientist. 
“We all know how assiduously the aristo¬ 
crats searched for them, thinking they had 
left in order to prepare a revolt campaign 
against their rule. Why, for five years the 
Air Patrol, a special corps of them, scoured 
the entire earth. The united nations of 
Europe, Asia and Africa joined the western 
world in the quest. Yet never a sign of 
those hundred was found. It is most 
baffling.” 

Lon shrugged. “The nobility still disre¬ 
gards the threat of doom?” 

“Yes. When it was reported that the 
earth had finally ceased to wander away 
rrom the sun, the Royal Class immediately 
took that as absolute assurance that all 
would be well. Lon, it is remarkable how 
narrow-minded they have become! It 
seems that the two centuries of their lux¬ 
urious rule has degenerated their minds to 
the extent that they can no longer reason, 
or listen to reasoning.” 

“They will die too,” supplied Lon with¬ 


out feeling. “What matter whether they 
realize it or not? They are as powerless as 
we.” 

He left the scientist then and wandered 
out into the prim, plain streets that com¬ 
posed the portion of the city in which lived 
the middle class. He wandered through 
almost deserted avenues, apparently with¬ 
out aim. This was the evening he was to 
meet Mirna at a certain transport field. 
Yet he must first shake off the spy or spies 
he knew must be on his trail. 

L ON resorted to tactics he had learned 
in his earlier years while a member of 
a secret revolutionist group which had been 
later broken up by the Espionage. Boarding 
an elevated train that took him to the 
amusement center of the city, he transferred 
to a local car that stopped at every loading 
platform. Such was the cleverness of the 
men on his trail that he did not know 
where they were, or who they might be 
among the crowds pressing close to him. 

As the local train began to make its stops 
in the most crowded sections of this part of 
the city, Lon put his method into practice. 
Pulling his hat low he got off at a particu¬ 
larly crowded platform, in the center of a 
milling group of people. Then he casually 
pushed his way into the same train, but on 
the next car. He mingled with a group 
ready to get off at the next stop. When 
the train ground to a halt again, he re¬ 
peated his maneuver. He did this five 
times. And in all that time he had been 
squeezed tightly in the crowds, with new 
faces constantly pushing to the front. 

Sure now that he had shaken his trailers, 
and laughing to himself at the ease of it, 
he boarded a train that would take him to 
his destination. But all his trouble had 
been for nothing. Arriving at the air-field, 
he did not find Mirna, nor did she show up 
in the next two hours. 

“Something has happened,” he muttered. 
“Her father not only put spies on my trail, 
but must have prevented her coming. I 
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guess that puts finis to everything for us.” 

He left the air-field despondently. After 
walking till long after midnight, in a black 
mood of depression, he suddenly told him¬ 
self he was not beaten yet. He would do 
the one thing left—go to her, since she 
could not come to him. He knew it was 
dangerous—the law was strict with under¬ 
class trespassers in the patrician section— 
but he would try it. 

The aristocratic section of the city was 
the hub. Surrounding it completely and 
separating it from the circle of middle- 
class dwellings was a high stone wall. As 
the aircraft and all weapons were in sole 
possession of the ruling class, this wall was 
a sufficient barrier to mobs and rioters. 
But a lone man could clamber up in places 
where the stone had crumbled to allow a 
foothold. 

Carefully, from the top of the wall, Lon 
surveyed the scene at his eyes’ command. 
It was like looking from a jungle to an 
Eden. On one side of the wall was the 
drabness of unadorned middle-class dwell¬ 
ings—on the other a vast expanse of park 
and garden, shimmering softly in the full 
moon. In the dim distance he could see 
the vague outlines of the nearest of the 
palatial homes of the aristocrats, some of 
them veritable castles. 

It brought a numb ache to his heart, it 
was so beautiful. But it brought burning 
bitterness, too. He, and millions like him, 
must live in plain surroundings, drab 
streets, and uncomfortable houses—while 
these parasites of the ruling class lived in 
a comparative heaven! And further be¬ 
yond the middle-class city was the abom¬ 
ination that made up the miserable homes 
of the lowest class. They, por souls, lived 
in hovels. 

Lon shook emotion from him. He must 
be wary. Seeing no sign of the police who 
patrolled the patrician city, he dropped to 
the street level and scurried into the shad¬ 
ows of the trees that lined an avenue. Keep¬ 
ing always in shadow, he walked uncounted 


miles. He knew exactly where he was 
going, for several times Mirna had sailed 
the airship they were in over her home to 
show him what it was like. He remem¬ 
bered vividly the outlay of homes. 

When the Haverton mansion loomed be¬ 
fore him, Lon breathed easier. He had 
escaped the watchful eye of the police, who, 
in these troublous times, patrolled the 
Royal City against any possible assassins. 
No one knew he was here. It should be 
easy to communicate with Mirna. He fol¬ 
lowed a line of flowering shrubbery to 
that part of the mansion that Mirna had 
once pointed out to him as her suite of 
rooms. 

T HERE was a light streaming from one 
of the windows. Lon drew in a full 
breath and prepared to run across the 
moon-flooded lawn between him and the 
window. 

At that moment a light in the sky caught 
his eye. It was merely a dim glow of 
green, but it was descending rapidly. 

Lon watched. With a suddenness that 
startled him, a black shape, bearing the 
green light, dropped out of the sky, glinting 
somberly in the moonlight. It hovered a 
moment above the Haverton mansion, then 
floated lightly as a feather downward, to 
land on the lawn exactly between Lon and 
the window. 

The watcher passed a hand before his 
eyes. What hallucination was this? He 
had never seen such a ship before. Built 
like the body of a stream-lined airplane 
though it was, it had no wings! More, it 
had no propeller and he had heard no 
engine-noise from it! What amazing ship 
was this? Where had it come from? And— 
most important—why was it here? 

Lon’s thoughts were cut abruptly short 
by the opening of a sliding octagonal door¬ 
way of the strange ship. From it stepped 
two figures clothed in black, with masks 
over their features. After glancing around 
the open lawn—not seeing Lon, who had 
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drawn behind the shrubbery—they ap¬ 
proached the window. 

Lon, seeing all this, sensed that some¬ 
thing decidedly strange was underfoot. His 
first thought was to rush out and shout, 
thus bringing out the Haverton servants 
and perhaps a nearby policeman. But 
another thought prompted him to stand still 
and watch. 

The two figures now stood at the win¬ 
dow. One of them raised his arm, pointing 
at the glass, an instrument in his hand. 
There was no sound, no indication of any¬ 
thing happening, yet the next moment they 
had both leaped lightly to the sill and 
clambered into the room. It came to Lon 
that the glass of the window had been made 
to vanish completely! Was it robbery or 
abduction? 

He must circumvent this, whatever it 
was. The fact that they entered a window 
of Mima’s room boded no good for the 
girl. Then he noticed with a shock a third 
masked figure standing beside the ship, 
ceaselessly looking around. In his hand 
he held what was plainly a shock-pistol, 
such as the police carried. 

Now Lon was in a quandary. If he 
rushed out there, unarmed as he was, the 
guard would use his shock-pistol on him. 
If he began shouting and raising a clamor 
from where he stood, no one might hear 
him, for the buildings were an appreciable 
distance away. Before he had time to think 
of a third possibility, the figures again 
appeared at the window. 

Lon needed but a glance to see that one 
of them carried in his arms a limp, girlish 
figure that could be only Mima! With a 
wild shout. Lon rushed out at them. The 
masked figures glanced at him, startled. 
Then with hurried motions they all leaped 
into their ship. The octagonal door clanged 
shut in Lon’s face, and even as he pounded 
and clawed at the metal, the ship rose 
gently. Gathering speed, it raised into the 
silver blackness of the sky. 

Lon, in stunned surprise, watched the 


alien ship’s dark shape melt into the blue- 
black vault above. But next moment he 
was running at top speed toward the Hav¬ 
erton airship hangar. His shouting of a 
minute before had apparently aroused the 
household, for he saw various figures flying 
about. One of them, a burly man, lunged 
at Lon, apparently thinking him the cause 
of the whole thing. Lon avoided him easily 
and raced on, glancing upward over his 
shoulder to see where the wingless ship 
was. He was able to see the green light 
it carried. But it grew fainter and smaller 
steadily as the ship gained altitude. 

L ON stopped before the door of the 
hangar to find it locked. With a curse 
of vexation he broke a small statuette off 
its base and flung it through a nearby 
window. Then he scrambled in and ran 
quickly up to the ship that Mima always 
used, and which she had taught him how 
to fly. He started the motor, knowing 
that the roof opened automatically when 
the noise beat on its audio-sensitive lock. 
Then he pulled at the controls. 

Like an agile insect, the tiny airplane 
leaped upward and into the night sky. 
Lon could see below many figures looking 
up at him, waving their arms and shouting. 
Even Haverton himself was there, shaking 
a fist. But Lon had no time to conjecture 
what they thought of him for so high¬ 
handedly confiscating a Royal ship. He 
turned his eyes upward. 

He could see nothing of the ship. But 
he knew it had gone straight up, at least 
till it had become invisible. Anyway, up¬ 
ward was the best bet, and upward he went 
as fast as the motor could manage. He 
peered steadily ahead, casting a quick 
glance below and around at times to see if 
any of the snoopy Air Patrol were chasing 
him for using high speed at low levels. For 
long minutes he saw nothing and began to 
fear that he had lost the trail altogether. 

Then suddenly he saw a dim speck of 
green that grew brighter steadily. It 
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must be the alien ship! At the same time 
he saw with sinking heart one of the 
green-and-white moth planes of the Air 
Patrol zoom up at him from the First 
Level, which he had passed a moment 
before. What should he do? What could 
he do?—the Air Patrol had super-fast 
ships and also weapons. He ground his 
teeth in rage. 

“You won’t stop me, you hell-hound!” 
he shouted uselessly at the inexorably on¬ 
coming ship. 

With that he turned off the helicopter 
and brought the front motor to roaring 
life. Turning nose upward at a sharp 
angle, he jerked open the throttle. Looking 
back, he saw the blunt-nosed moth ship 
fall back momentarily, then loom up again 
at high speed. 

Lon knew the range of their weapons. If 
he could twist and turn and maneuver 
enough to keep out of line of the guns, he 
might win free of them. Then if he could 
put on a burst of speed and catch up with 
the alien ship, and put the Air Patrol on 
its trail . . . 

The next few minutes seemed like a vivid 
but impossible dream. Lon, using all the 
skill at his command, made his ship perform 
like a mad thing. Loops, twists, wide high¬ 
speed curves, anything and everything he 
could think of he used to baffle the striped 
moth ship. At first the Air Patrol ship shot 
to him the red beam, which meant stop. 
Then, when the miscreant refused to halt 
and instead attempted to flee, the minions 
of the law brought their guns into play. 

Lon, still manipulating the controls lik£ 
a demon, felt faint as the livid streaks of 
trail-fire bullets spun by him, often missing 
him by mere inches. Then at times the 
pale violet of a shock-beam swung by so 
close that he shuddered and shrank back 
in his seat. It could not last long, he knew. 
Sooner or later— 

He had almost forgotten the alien ship 
in the excitement of escaping the Air 
Patrol. Out of the corner of his eyes he 


suddenly saw it again, so close that he 
wondered if it had stopped or was coming 
down. As Lon flashed by the Second Level, 
hounded by the green-and-white moth ship, 
another moth ship leaped from an air-buoy 
landing to aid its sister ship. Now with 
two after him, Lon knew he had no chance. 

He wondered why the alien ship was 
hovering about. If only the Air Patrol 
would see it and chase it too. But what if 
they did, and suppose there were resistance 
and they were shot down—Mirna, too, 
would die! Lon was in misery now and 
heartily wished he had not given chase to 
the alien ship at all. 

He found himself suddenly on the other 
side of the wingless mystery ship. One of 
his gyrating swings had carried him there. 
The two moth ships, widely separated, 
came up at a furious rate. Evidently they 
had at last spotted the wingless ship, for 
one veered toward it, and the other at Lon. 
Within them were grim-faced Air Patrol 
men—men whose greed for small luxuries 
and influence had drowned their gentler 
emotions. They were the Air Patrol and 
they were dangerous opponents in this day 
of harshness and class hatred. 

It all happened in a few seconds. The 
guns of the ipoth ships spluttered fire-bul¬ 
lets as they zoomed closer to their prey. 
The alien ship, Lon noticed, had ceased all 
motion and hung there magically. Sud¬ 
denly one of the moth ships ceased its gun¬ 
fire. Then its engine died and the prop 
stood still. Unpowered, it lost altitude 
and glided downward, obviously still under 
the control of the pilot. Then the second 
moth ship sped to attack this strange enemy 
and a moment later it, too, became silent 
and glided earthward. 

Quite bewildered, Lon circled his craft 
around the adamant ship without wings, 
and tried to think. What marvelous, in¬ 
vincible craft was this which could disarm 
and unpower the troublesome Air Patrol 
and send them down like spanked children? 
And now, what was there left for him to do? 
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He kept circling above the motionless 
ship, unable to initiate a new move. He 
knew now it was within their power to dis¬ 
able him and send him on his way. 

And whoever or whatever was in that 
strange craft—Mirna was in their power! 
For what purpose he could not guess. A 
seething frustration at this inexplicable 
turn of affairs rose in Lon. He was about 
to recklessly turn his ship and try ramming 
the other in pure desperation, when the 
wingless wonder broke from its invisible 
mooring and swung toward him. Lon was 
in a daze as it loomed large. 

He was about to jerk at the control to 
shoot away, when a tingling sensation came 
over his whole body. His nerveless fingers 
slipped away from the guidestick as a com¬ 
plete paralysis followed the tingling. And 
something pressed on his brain. A cloud 
of ink was falling over him, blotting out his 
sight, numbing his brain . . . 

He slumped to one side of the seat, un¬ 
conscious. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE CHOICE 

I ON awoke from blankness to find him- 
. self in a small metal chamber whose 
roof came together over the center 
of the floor. He sat up in the couch on 
which he lay and looked around, puzzled. 
At the peak of the indrawn roof was a light 
globe. One side of the room was flat, bear¬ 
ing a transparent port-window. The rest 
of the wall space curved around him in a 
perfect arc. At one indented spot was a 
tiny, curtain-concealed lavatory. 

Standing on unsteady feet, he dashed to 
the port and looked out. It was broad day¬ 
light, yet the stars shone dimly and the sky 
was a deep blue-black. Lon knew immedi¬ 
ately that he was in the upper reaches of 
the stratosphere, perhaps 20 or more miles 
above ground. He and Mirna had been 
this high several times before in their 
numerous trips in her tiny ship. 


Lon tried to see more of the ship he was 
in by pressing his face against the port 
glass, and succeeded in glimpsing the bulg¬ 
ing walls of metal on either side. But the 
size of it astounded him. If the whole ship 
was built in like proportion, it must be 
capable of holding at least a hundred pas¬ 
sengers! In that bulge of wall he could see 
rows of ports exactly like his. 

What was this all about? How had he 
come here? What had happened after he 
went senseless in his ship while hanging 
above the wingless ship? And who were 
these people? 

Lon paced the narrow confines of his 
prison cell in a whirl of thought. But he 
could make nothing of it. He examined the 
walls of his room for possible escape. There 
was just one door, tight shut, and no means 
of opening it from the inside. 

Realizing the security of his prison, Lon 
stepped again to the port-window. Sunlight 
glinted brightly on the metal walls. He 
turned his eyes again to those ports within 
his range of vision. If these were a series 
of tiny prisons, he should see faces at those 
other ports. Suddenly he involuntarily 
cried aloud. Mima’s face peered out of the 
third port from him! Almost at the same 
moment she saw him. Surprise, bewilder¬ 
ment, then joy came over her face. Then 
she disappeared. 

Lon heard the door open, and gasped 
aloud as Mirna came running in and threw 
herself into his arms. After a while Lon 
held her at arm’s length. 

“Quick, Mirna. You must know more 
about this than I. You opened my door. 
Can we escape somehow?” 

The girl shook her head. “I’m afraid 
not. I can open any door in this corridor 
from the outside. But I can’t—and none 
of us can—open the door at the end of the 
corridor, which leads to the air-lock.” 

“None of you?” queried Lon. “How 
many of you are there?” 

Mima looked at him queerly. “Lon, 
there are over a hundred rooms and right 
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now most of them are occupied—each by a 
■woman!” 

W HOLESALE abduction, like in the 
wild days two centuries ago, thought 
Lon. Could it. be for the purpose of a tre¬ 
mendous ransom? Or, since they were all 
women, was it some other, more gigantic, 
scheme. But who or what could be behind 
this? 

“What do the other women know about 
all this?” asked Lon. 

“Not much more than I do,” answered 
the girl. “Except that some who’ve been 
here a few days say they are treated with 
utmost respect and decency. The only men 
they’ve seen are a few of those masked 
men.” 

Though restless to do something. Lon 
had to pause to think. 

“In the hands of mysterious masked men,” 
he said at last, “who have a miraculous 
wingless ship and also this huge oversize 
air-buoy, fitted out as a liner. What in the 
universe can the whole thing mean? Here 
we’re prisoners. Back in the city we would 
be separated. * For the life of me, I can’t 
figure out whether we’re worse or better off 
than before!” 

“It’s all about the same to me,” said 
Mirna in weary tones. “Father had kept 
me a prisoner in our home for a week. And 
here I’m a prisoner, too.” Then her tone 
became lighter. “But at least here you and 

Lon interrupted. “Mirna, I want to see 
the door at the end of the corridor. No¬ 
body’s going to keep me a prisoner if I can 
help it. Come on.” 

The corridor proved deserted. As they 
passed a small cross-corridor, Lon paused to 
question the girl about it. 

“Those of the women who aren’t in their 
rooms,” whispered Mirna, “are in a general 
lounge at the end of that corridor. I was in 
there this morning. It’s a beautiful and 
comfortable room. Those masked men seem 


to have planned everything elaborately, 
whatever their plans are.” 

They passed dozens of doors on either 
side. Lon’s room had been at the extreme 
end, where the corridor ended abruptly in 
blank wall. At the other end was the door 
that led to other parts of the huge ship. 

They reached the door and Lon grasped 
the handle, to find it locked. He looked 
his disappointment. But suddenly the han¬ 
dle turned from the other side and the door 
swung open. Lon lunged at the masked 
figure that appeared and clipped him on the 
jaw with a hard fist. The masked man 
staggered back, then raised a shout that 
was chopped off by another sharp blow 
from Lon’s fist. A quick, powerful jab to 
his heart floored the masked man. 

“Quick, Mirna, follow me!” 

He jumped through the door to run into 
the arms of three more masked men. With¬ 
out a word Lon brought his powerful shoul¬ 
ders into play, knocking one masked man 
against the wall with a thud. He turned 
on the second and jabbed a half dozen quick 
blows to face and chest, sending him reeling. 

The last masked man had taken a step 
backward and raised his arm. Lon cursed 
at the same time that he sank unconscious 
beneath the shock-pistol aimed at him. 

When he came to, he found himself in 
the same little room in which he had first 
awakened some hours before. He tried the 
door despondently—it was locked. 

Wondering if they were going to starve 
him to death, Lon peered out the port- 
window for a chance glimpse of Mirna at 
her window. But there was no face there, 
even though he went back time and again. 

It was just as Lon was calculating the 
effect of the couch-frame against the port- 
window, that the door suddenly opened. 
A masked man stepped in. In one hand he 
held a shock-pistol. Lon grinned as he saw 
that his chin, which was not covered by 
the mask, was bruised. 

“You will precede me, out into the corri¬ 
dor.” 
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At a wave of the pistol, Lon complied and 
walked to the further end of the corridor, 
followed by his guard. Passing through, 
they went down a larger passageway and 
from there into a large room. In this room 
was another masked man—and Mima! She 
smiled to him. 

L ON gave her a quick nod, then turned 
grimly to the masked man seated be¬ 
hind a desk with many buttons and levers 
cn it. 

“I would appreciate,” he said with ironic 
politeness, “an explanation of all this, par¬ 
ticularly why we’ve been imprisoned here.” 

The masked man nodded. “Exactly,” he 
said, his voice friendly. “First of all, you 
wonder who I and my masked companions 
are. Do you remember the hundred scient¬ 
ists who left civilization nine years ago, 
renouncing allegiance to any government 
on earth?” 

Lon and Mima stared at him in amaze¬ 
ment, too shocked to speak. 

“Yes, we aboard this ship are of that 
hundred,” continued the masked man. “We 
foresaw the coming ice-age nine years ago. 
Our instruments detected the dark, in¬ 
visible star which approached the solar sys¬ 
tem, and which was to distort the orbits of 
the planets by its giant gravity, pulling 
them partly away from the sun. And be¬ 
cause civilization was so corrupt, we made 
no move to warn the rest of the world. In¬ 
stead, we decided to take steps to preserve 
our little group and let the mass of human¬ 
ity come to its inevitable doom without 
needless forewarning. We could not save 
them anyway. 

"We left, creating such a stir as is already 
history, and selected a new home, and 
founded a community of our own. But 
what good is a state without posterity to 
inherit it? Accordingly, these women have 
been abducted—as you may call it—to be¬ 
come the future mothers of our children. 
In fact, in the larger sense, to carry on the 
human race!” 


Lon had sufficiently recovered from his 
first surprise to ask: “But just how is your 
community to escape the ice-age which is 
going to cover the whole earth with ice and 
storms in a few more years?” 

“Because,” smiled the masked man, “our 
new home and community is not on earth 
but on the planet Mars! That planet, hav¬ 
ing no great seas, will suffer little change 
through the expansion of its orbit. It will 
harbor life when all earth is covered with 
a vast sheet of ice. There is air there, thin 
but highly oxygenated. There is water at 
the poles, enough for human need. And 
our science will give us food and warmth 
through the long, bitter period that will 
follow. 

“Of the marvelous inventions and dis¬ 
coveries we made in these last nine years, 
I will say nothing. This ship is one result 
of it—a giant space-ship that will take us 
to Mars as soon as our work here is com¬ 
pleted. We will join there the other hali 
of our hundred, who are even now prepar¬ 
ing our community-home for the coming of 
its future mistresses.” 

Suddenly Lon looked at Mirna and then 
back at the speaker. “And just how,” he 
asked curiously, “do I fit into the picture?” 

The masked man smiled as if in amuse¬ 
ment. “Last night,” he said, “when you 
so persistently tried to save this young lady 
from some fate you couldn’t know at the 
time, you won the admiration of those 
aboard our air-flyer. Seeing you attacked 
by the Air Patrol, we descended to help 
you—drove them away and took you in 
after rendering you unconscious for pur¬ 
poses of secrecy. 

“I will be frank with you. This young 
woman was intended to be the wife of one 
of our hundred. But it will be easy enough 
for us to get another, and let you marry 
her—that is, if you want each other.” 

The scientist smiled at the form in which 
his answer came. They were in each other’s 
arms, asking one another if it could be true. 
Finally Lon turned again to the other man. 
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“But how about the Mars question in 
our case?” he asked. 

“You have your choice in that," returned 
the scientist. “Despite our masks—which 
we wear because of a figurative vow never 
to show our faces on earth again, after 
leaving it because of its tyranny—despite 
them, we are not lawless in our tactics. We 
will give all these abducted women free 
choice to return to their old homes, if they 
so wish. But I rather doubt, all things con¬ 
sidered, any one of them will want to re¬ 
turn. Anyway, in your case, too, we offer 
you a safe return to the city, or the New 
Life on Mars. Which is your choice?” 

B UT before Lon could answer, a buzz 
sounded in the room and with a word 
of apology, the scientist tripped a lever on 
his desk. An excited voice came from the 
speaker over which was the televised vision 
of one of the masked men. 

“Dr. Johnson!” said the image. “Pro¬ 
fessor Michel, at the B-6 screen, reports a 
large fleet of aircraft coming through the 
ten-mile cloud layer! They are heading 
straight this way, under rocket power. It 
must be the Air Patrol!” 

The masked Dr. Johnson gave an in¬ 
voluntary gasp. Then he asked: “And our 
space-motors are not yet repaired?” 

“No! It will take a few more hours be¬ 
fore the motors are ready for use!” 

“Then we must give battle! ” 

“We must!” repeated the image. “Each 
of us must get to our detailed ship, as 


planned, as quickly as possible, and oppose 
the Air Patrol, if they are bent on battle!” 

“Right!” And the scientist snapped off 
the switch. 

He turned to Lon and Mirna with eyes 
that were burning strangely. “Somehow, 
we’ve been discovered, despite our many 
precautions. The Royal tyrants have sent 
up their minions, no doubt with orders to 
kill and destroy. We hoped to avoid this. 
We are scientists, not military butchers. 
Unfortunately, our space-motors are under 
repair, else we would leave. Well, battle 
it is!” 

“But you won’t stand a chance!” gasped 
Lon. “The Air Patrol has hundreds of ships 
in this city, and you have only—” 

“Twelve,” supplied the scientist. “But 
it won’t be so unequal as you think. Our 
twelve ships are invincibly armed, and 
heavily armored — in fact, invulnerable. 
Our big concern will be to distroy the Air 
Patrol fleet before they think of attacking 
this vessel. That is our only worry. The 
best thing for us to do, of course, will be 
to attack immediately—engage them in the 
fight which must be victorious for us before 
they discover this space-ship miles higher.” 

As the scientist ran past Lon toward the 
door, Lon grabbed his arm. 

“Dr. Johnson,” he said. “If you need a 
spare gunner, lead me to the Air Patrol. 
I want to do my bit toward earning a place 
in your community.” 

And that was his answer to the choice 
between old Earth and the New Life. 
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STRANGE by SPEYTON HENRY 

MENTAL PHENOMENA 


I N a quiet college laboratory, two young 
students are seated, back to back. One 
has before him a deck of odd-looking 
cards, face down on the table. He picks 
one up, stares at it fixedly, and then raps 
on the table with his pencil. The youth 
behind him, who was seemingly asleep, 
bestirs himself, and, without bothering to 
open his eyes, mutters, “Wavy lines.” 

This cabalistic phrase is carefully noted 
down by the dealer who then turns up the 
next card. “Star” is the magic word to be 
taken down this time. And so the game 
proceeds, until all of the twenty-five cards 
have been stared at, and twenty-five calls 
have been written down, in a haphazard 
list of stars, crosses, circles, squares, and 
wavy lines. 

What goes on here?—a new, two-handed 
game of solitaire in which the kibitzer has 
at last been assigned an honorable part? 
Far from it! These young men are neither 
gambling nor killing time. They are taking 
one of a long series of scientific tests which 
has been in steady progress for over a year. 
They are out to disrobe a ghost that has 
haunted scientific graybeards since Moses 
heard a voice on the mountain. 

The question is—Does man have mys¬ 
terious powers of the mind—power to see 
hidden things, to read others’ minds, to fore¬ 
tell future occurrences? Scientists in every 
field, whenever confronted by this unearthly 
question, have shuddered in their profes¬ 
sorial beards and hurriedly taken them¬ 
selves elsewhere, to the tune of an eloquent 
silence. 

O F recent years, however, hardy-souled 
psychologists in a half-dozen univer¬ 
sities have simultaneously decided to grap¬ 


ple with the ghost, in order to determine 
whether he is a true, miraculous spook, or 
just an out-and-out fake. Under strictly 
controlled conditions, allowing no deception, 
they tested hundreds of students for tele¬ 
pathic, or mind-reading, power. In their 
tests, the reader, or dealer, concentrates on 
each one of twenty-five cards, and the sub¬ 
ject, seated out of sight of the reader (or, in 
many cases, in another room, or even in 
another building), tries to tell what the 
cards are as they are turned up—whether 
they show a star, a circle, a cross, a square, 
or three wavy lines. 

Over a million such tests have already 
been made, and the compilations published 
in reputable journals. What have they 
proved? By pure chance, or guesswork, the 
average receiver would get right one card 
out of five, or five out of twenty-five. But 
one receiver called correctly every one of 
the twenty-five cards! Another, out of a 
total of 17,250 trials, averaged eight correct 
calls per twenty-five cards. At one college, 
about twenty-five students have maintained 
a startling average, calling the cards cor¬ 
rectly under all sorts of circumstances. 

In short, the tests have proved con¬ 
clusively that there is some power by means 
of which we can sometimes become aware 
of things which are completely hidden to 
our ordinary senses. Telepathic communi¬ 
cation is not only a possibility, but an actu¬ 
ality. How that power operates, no one 
knows, anymore than we know what elec¬ 
tricity is. Its operation has been designated 
as Extra-Sensory Perception, familiarly 
known as E. S. P., and there it has been left, 
a marvel to be gaped at by savants and 
yokels alike. 

The cynics and scoffers who deride every- 
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thing that they cannot understand still re¬ 
fuse to believe the scientific, irrefutable, 
flawless evidence that has been piled up 
under their very noses. “Bunk!” they 
shout—“Pure nonsense,” and having thus 
easily disposed of the entire question, 
proudly shut their minds against further 
argument. In their ludicrous obstinacy, 
they have placed themselves in the position 
of the farmer who, attending a circus, saw 
a giraffe for the first time. He incredulously 
examined the elongated animal, and then 
turned away and spat in disgust. “Shucks! ” 
he said, “it’s a lie. There ain’t no such 
animal!” 

But those who deny the existence of the 
wonderful giraffe of E. S. P. would probably 
be stricken with apoplexy in denying the 
existence of the much more unbelievable 
feats performed by man’s mysterious mind. 
Into what spasms of disbelief would they 
be thrown by the following incidents, all 
substantiated by incontestable evidence? 
A sleeping telegraph operator is awakened 
by the vision of a train wreck, and he 
rushes a rescue crew, much against their 
will, to a point some twenty miles away, 
where they find the wreck just as he had 
described it. 

A soldier in Texas, asleep at his post, is 
suddenly roused by the voice of his mother, 
who is in Kansas, just in time to roll out 
from under the blow of a Mexican knife. 

Mark Twain sees a sharp vision of his 
brother, lying in a metal casket, on the 
cover of which are three roses, a white one 
flanked by two red. An emergency sum¬ 
mons later sends him on a long trip to search 
for the body of his brother among the vic¬ 
tims of a wreck, and he finds his brother’s 
body, lying in the only metal coffin among 
a score of wooden ones, and as he stands 
there, bowed in sorrow, an old woman asks 
for permission to lay some flowers upon the 
coffin, and places thereon three roses, one 
white, flanked by two red. 


David Belasco, in New York, hears one 
evening a whisper in the voice of his mother, 
who is across the continent. Later he re¬ 
ceives notice that she died, at just the mo 
ment he heard her voice. 

A college newspaper writer, who is also a 
substitute football player, writes up the 
complete story of the year’s big game, a 
week before it is scheduled to be played. 
He tells how, in the last minute of the game, 
with his team losing, he will be called into 
the game, whereupon he will pick up a 
fumble, run some ninety-odd yards, and 
thus make the winning touchdown. The 
story gets out, and for a week the red-eared 
football player has to take the kidding of 
the entire college. When the game is finally 
played, however, he, a third-string substi¬ 
tute, is called from the bench in the last 
minute of play, and immediately scoops up 
a fumble and wins the game, just as he had 
predicted. 

Monsieur La Harpe, shortly before the 
French Revolution, predicted from a dream 
the unlikely, violent deaths of many promi¬ 
nent personages. When the Revolution 
broke, all those mentioned met the exact 
fates he had foretold. 

In England, in 1812, a Mr. Williams de¬ 
scribed in detail an assassination taking 
place in the House of Commons, as seen by 
him in a dream. Shortly afterward, a mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Percival, was killed, the assassina¬ 
tion matching, detail for detail, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’ dream. 

A LL of these incidents, and hundreds 
more, equally startling, are verified 
and authenticated by indisputable docu¬ 
mentary evidence. Every scientist worthy 
of the name has admitted the wide-spread 
prevalence of such phenomena. Evidence 
has piled up until it can no longer be dis¬ 
regarded. Even after the chaff of spiritual¬ 
istic faking, and self-hypnotic suggestion 
has been discarded, there remains a mass 
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of conclusive data. The ghost has been dis¬ 
robed, and mirabile dictu, there is some¬ 
thing strange and weird beneath the veil of 
mystery. To raise the old cry of “BunkI” 
after having been shown such evidence, 
denotes nothing but the possession of a 
hermetically-sealed mind. 

Then are we to regard such occurrences as 
miracles, and go on our way shaking our 
heads in open-mouthed awe? “Not at all,” 
say the scientists. “We can, to a certain 
degree, explain them. There is something 
under the robe, but it is neither bunk, nor 
miraculous ghost, but the good solid flesh 
of a normal function.” And then science 
gives its conclusions, which have been 
drawn from the following observations— 

In the first place, there is ample evidence 
that these mysterious powers of seeing into 
the future, across space, and into the minds 
of others, are but simple, natural processes 
to primitive peoples. An Eskimo can find 
his way through fog or snow as unerringly 
as a homing pigeon. An African Hottentot 
or an Australian Bushman knows all about 
every explorer who comes upon his isolated 
village, without the aid of anything other 
than the mysterious “grape-vine,” which is 
a perfect example of pure, applied telep¬ 
athy. Among these uncivilized savages, 
telepathic communication is not only com¬ 
mon, but it is actually controlled! The 
aborigine tunes in on some distant person’s 
thoughts as easily and unreflectingly as we 
might call up our Aunt Jenny in Hoboken. 
Attillio Gatti, the Italian explorer, intrigued 
by the mental feats performed by his 
“boys,” demonstrated to his own complete 
satisfaction that telepathy, which is such a 
marvel to us, is, to an unclothed, scrawny, 
flea-bitten African an easy process worthy 
of no attention. 

This first generalization is strengthened 
by the second, which demonstrates that in 
people whose groups enjoy a high type of 


civilization, but whose own minds are on a 
lower plane, there is also a high frequency 
of extra-sensory power. Epileptics, afflicted 
with a physical derangement of the mind, 
are often known to have, preceding their 
periodic seizures, visions which are truly 
remarkable. Dostoievsky, the great Rus¬ 
sian novelist, who made a careful study of 
his own magnificent, but epileptic mind, re¬ 
ported that these visions were so wonderful 
in their vastness and grandeur, that one 
second under their influence amply com¬ 
pensated for a lifetime of sickness and pain. 

Thus, it seems that telepathy and kindred 
powers are not ghosts at all, but normal 
powers, employed by our ancestors, but long 
forgotten and abandoned by us. That is 
the conclusion drawn by the psychologists, 
and accepted by most clear-thinking lay¬ 
men. H. G. Wells has expressed the opinion 
that telepathic powers would be a hindrance 
to the development of individuality, and 
that early man sloughed off the power so 
that the individual might “insulate” his 
brain from the group mind currents. 

As for the weirdness and mystery of being 
able to peer behind the veil that hides the 
future, even this is regarded as a logical 
and natural process. For we know now that 
Time is no more of a fixed limitation than 
is Space. And, if a mind can read a card 
at a distance, and thus burst the ordinary 
bonds of Space limitation, it is no more than 
natural that the same mind should be able 
to see something in the future, and thus 
burst the ordinary bonds of Time limitation. 

Thus, it seems that the ghost has been 
laid. Science has found that telepathy and 
pre-cognition exist, and therefore cannot be 
dismissed as bunk. On the other hand, they 
are tattered remnants of a once universal, 
natural function, and therefore are not to 
be regarded as miracles. They are neither 
fish of delusion, nor fowl of mysticism, but 
good red meat of actuality. 


ECLIPSE BEARS 
WITNESS 

by EPHRIAM WINIKI 


Dale was only a television technician—but his history-making stratosphere 
flight to "shoot" the longest eclipse on record, allows him, with the help 
of Evelyn, the beautiful stowaway, to unveil the greatest mystery of the 
century—using the heavenly bodies as pawns! 



“Full speed ahead!" 


CHAPTER I 

THE GIRL’S STORY 

“ 0, LADIES and gentlemen, we look 

^ forward with absolute confidence 
to a record of an eclipse infinitely 
superior to any yet made. In this scientific 
year of 1998, aviation wedded to television 
will lay the foundation stone of supreme 
achievement in the study of solar phenom¬ 


enon. . . . My friends, I give you Howard 
Dale, in whose hands will rest the task of 
bringing to interested millions the first two- 
hour record of a total solar eclipse. . . 

A fitting conclusion to a grand speech, 
was this, trimmed as usual with all the gar¬ 
nish of a master orator. The speaker, Den¬ 
ham Cutts, President of the World Aviation 
Combine, San Francisco, mopped a bald 
head and waved to the young, dark-haired 
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scientist who rose from his chair among the 
officials. 

Howard Dale was thirty-five, athletic of 
build, lean and intelligent of face, with the 
high forehead and keen dark eyes of an 
idealist, and yet a man of action. ... He 
advanced to the microphone with every evi¬ 
dence of assurance, faced the floodlights, 
television cameras, and enormous audience 
in the Combine Hall before him. 

“Actually,” he said, in a quiet, well mod¬ 
ulated voice, “my part in this research is 
merely to utilize the knowledge of other 
men—not only the men who have made 
beam-television transmission the perfect 
science it is today, but also the one man 
who laid the basis of air travel by rocket 
ship, enabled us to build ships capable of 
traveling at fifteen-hundred miles an hour 
by rocket propulsion in the rarefied heights 
of the upper atmosphere. That honor be¬ 
longs to the late Doctor Ralph Glendon, 
who, as we know, had such confidence in a 
new machine he designed that he fired him¬ 
self to the moon a year ago.... Unhappily, 
never returned, and that secret of real 
space-travel is still barred to us-” 

“What about the writings and lectures of 
his daughter?” shouted a voice from the 
audience. “She says he’s alive—that there 
are even buried cities in the moon . . .” 

Dale raised his hand to quell the rising 
murmur of voices. 

“Science has given its answer to the ob¬ 
servations of Evelyn Glendon,” he answered 
gravely. “Without proof, modern science 
cannot be expected to believe— But to 
return to the point at issue. Traveling in the 
almost airless heights existing a hundred 
miles or so above the earth, moving at fif¬ 
teen hundred miles an hour, our ship will 
keep pace with the umbra of the moon’s 
shadow and we shall televise back to Earth 
a record of the eclipse lasting for nearly two 
hours, or more; a distinct improvement, you 
will agree, over the former twelve-minute 
deadline permitted for viewing an eclipse 
from a fixed standpoint on earth.... At our 


great height, tremorless, cloudless observa¬ 
tion is a certainty. . . .” Dale paused, 
smiled modestly, then concluded, “I am 
happy to be the television engineer in charge 
of this magnificent achievement. February 
26, 1998, two days hence and the date of 
the total solar eclipse, will go down in sci¬ 
entific history.” 

He bowed to the cheers of the audience, 
walked from the platform and made his 
way towards the private officials’ exit. . . . 

A S HE hurried along the opulent corri¬ 
dor leading to his private apartment in 
the immense, self-contained building, Dale 
became aware of light footfalls rapidly pur¬ 
suing him. He went on with easy, swinging 
strides, until at length a girl’s breathless 
voice hailed him. 

“Mr. Dale! A moment, please!” 

He stopped and turned, slightly surprised 
as he recognized the trim, smart costumed 
young woman moving towards him. He had 
seen her oval face and blonde hair too many 
times in newspapers and scanning screens 
not to recognize her. . . . 

“Hello, Miss Glendon!” he exclaimed 
cordially, as she came up. “Something I 
can do?” 

The girl’s clear blue eyes were bright with 
indignation. “There certainly is!” she re¬ 
torted. “Firstly, you can apologize for 
your statements about me out in the hall. 
Who are you to tell me I’m all wrong when I 
say my father still lives, that he’s discov¬ 
ered cities under the surface of the moon?” 

Dale said nothing, waited expectantly for 
her to continue. She went on speaking with 
a cynical touch to her voice. 

“I don’t expect you to believe me any 
more than the rest of these scientific bone- 
heads when I tell you that dad has radioed 
to me by short wave system, ever since he 
landed on the moon a year ago. He and I 
are the only ones with the particular wave 
length...” 

“I’ve heard you make that statement be¬ 
fore,” Dale acknowledged quietly, “but it 
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isn’t very convincing when you won’t permit 
anybody to see this short wave apparatus, 
is it? Oh, yes, I know you have relayed to 
the world what you claim is your father’s 
voice speaking from the moon—but you 
know what science thinks. That it is just a 
phonograph record. . . . And do you verify 
matters by letting anybody see the appara¬ 
tus you use? You do not!” 

“Would you, if you had the secret of a 
perfect short-wave radio apparatus en¬ 
trusted to you?” she demanded. 

“So that’s your reason?” 

“It is. I gave dad my solemn promise the 
secret would never pass out of my hands. 
Why, even in this Combine there are certain 
people who’d give their eyes to see it—plan 
out something on the same lines, use it for 
all kinds of vicious purposes. No, the secret 
of a radio that can communicate over 240,- 
000 miles remains mine, Mr. Dale . . 

The girl paused, suddenly dropped her 
cold poise and became beseechingly femi¬ 
nine. 

“I tell you, Mr. Dale, everything I’ve ever 
said is truth. It has been father’s voice I’ve 
relayed—not a phonograph record made be¬ 
forehand. What is more, when dad gives me 
the final details of construction for another 
ship, space will be open to anybody . . . 
You see, I’m only getting dad’s radio mes¬ 
sages in snatches. Good though the appara¬ 
tus is, reception and transmission are con¬ 
stantly interfered with by the Heaviside 
Layer. There isn’t the penetration there 
ought to be. But, if I could only afford a 
machine that would move my receiver a 
hundred miles above the earth I’d have the 
chance to get the full final details of a new 
rocket ship, identical in design to the one 
dad used. . . .” 

“Interesting,” Dale murmured, unmoved. 

“I last heard from him three nights ago,” 
she went on eagerly. “He promised to give 
me the final communication, with complete 
details, at the time of the total eclipse. The 
absence of light in the moon’s umbra 
shadow will, he believes, make his communi¬ 


cation crystal clear. . . . But it’ll take per¬ 
haps thirty minutes to give it—longer than 
any eclipse lasts, unless . . .” She stopped, 
looked up with demure innocence as Dale 
compressed his lips. 

“Are you daring to suggest you come on 
the eclipse research ship?” he demanded. 
“You surely must think me a first class 
chump. Why doesn’t your dad come back to 
Earth with his invention if he’s alive? Why 
all this radio business?” 

“Why should he come back all this way 
when he’s making important discoveries?” 
she snapped back. “Likewise, what’s wrong 
with my coming aboard the ship? I’ve a 
right to prove myself correct. I’m asking 
you as a fellow scientist to do something I 
can’t afford to do. I told dad I’d find some 
way to get his message at total eclipse. I 
was thinking of you when I said it. ...” 

“Charming,” Dale commented, smiling 
bitterly. “I’m very flattered, of course, but 
I’m afraid I can’t help you. It’s more than 
my job is worth. Just the same as I’d get 
fired if I dared agree with your views that 
your father still lives and that there’s a 
lost civilization inside the moon....” 

His words made the girl look up quickly. 
“You—you mean, you do believe me?” she 
cried. “You’re not like the others?” 

“Unfortunately, Miss Glendon, I’m just a 
paid scientist—a television engineer,” he 
sighed. “If I dare disagree with the views 
of the powers that be—publicly, that is— 
I’d find myself broke and out of a job. 
That’s no pleasant prospect in this com¬ 
mercialized age of 1998. But my private 
sympathies are with you. ... I do believe 
you, but daren’t say so. At least not until 
you provide proof. And I guess nothing 
short of actual photographs or your father’s 
return to Earth will convince science as a 
whole. . . .” He looked at her seriously. 
“You see my position?” 

“You don’t know what it means to me to 
have even one person believe in me,” she 
said quietly. “I’m sorry for what I said a 
few moments ago. ... But surely you can 
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take me with you? I’ll give science all the 
proof it needs. Please!” 

“No use,” he shrugged: then with sudden 
earnestness, “Just why doesn’t your father 
come back? That’s all you need . . 

She hesitated on an answer, bit her un¬ 
derlip, then turned very suddenly and went 
away without another word up the corri¬ 
dor. . . . 

CHAPTER II 

INTO SPACE! 

D ALE could not help feeling rather 
disgruntled at the way Evelyn Glen- 
don had taken exception to his ad¬ 
herence to duty. As he had pointed out, dis¬ 
belief in her statements was the bulwark of 
his job with the Combine; no true scientist 
of 1998 was prepared to listen to the vapor- 
ings of a girl even if her father had been the 
inventor of the first rocket-ship. 

The moon, scientifically and visibly, was 
dead—and so, science believed, was Doctor 
Glendon himself. Stories of short wave 
radio reception, of vast scientific knowledge 
left by a dead race inside the moon’s thin 
husk, was all hot air, the effort of a hard- 
pressed young woman to scrape together 
easy money by the brilliant memory her 
father had left behind. 

Some wondered, the majority doubted, 
but a select few—Dale among them—be¬ 
lieved. That was what made it so hard.. .. 
Only one thing really puzzled him—the 
girl’s desperate desire to complete radio 
reception from the altitude of the ship. If 
she had gotten this far, she could surely 
finish! Somehow, he felt, the whole thing 
had been a fabrication, but where the flaw 
lay, he could not determine. The trouble 
was, he secretly liked the girl quite a bit.... 

He had no further word from her, nor 
was there any sign of her among the mill¬ 
ing sightseers who spent the remaining two 
days in examining the research ship from 
end to end. On the morning scheduled for 
departure, she was still absent, nor did Dale 


have the opportunity, being with the offi¬ 
cials of the Combine, to look around for her. 

The research ship, 300 feet of beryllium 
steel, tapered at both ends and sprouting 
rocket-tubes fore and aft, was covered with 
a protective alloy for the nullifying of dan¬ 
gerous radiations at high levels. It lay 
poised in its cradle at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, pointing to the gray, somber dawn 
of the February sky. 

Around it, held back by cordons of police, 
swarmed a multitude of people, early risers 
determined to witness the take-off. In front 
of them, mounted on trestles, cranes, and 
every conceivable object that gave a high 
point of vantage, were newsreel men, tele¬ 
vision experts, press photographers—all the 
breed of men and women whose job it is to 
give the news of the world to the world. 

As usual, President Cutts was in the fore¬ 
front of the Combine officials, gave his 
speech in his pompous, dictatorial style, 
only repeating what the world already knew 
—that the total eclipse of the sun would be 
relayed by television from a hundred-mile 
altitude back to earthly receivers, thence 
relayed to every private and public receiver. 
... Within all the big scientific institutions, 
astronomical experts would be grouped be¬ 
fore giant scanning screens, making notes, 
taking movie films, observing a two-hour 
total eclipse for the first time in history. 
Definitely, the whole thing represented a 
conquest of speed over time.... 

Dale was inwardly thankful when the 
speech was over and he was allowed action. 
The ship’s crew, under the command of bull¬ 
dog Commander Bradman, filed away to 
the various controlling sections of the craft. 
The handling of the vessel was no part of 
Dale’s work; his connection with It was 
limited to giving orders for maneuvering for 
positions and angles, afterwards to be deter¬ 
mined and acted upon by Commander Brad¬ 
man. . . . 

A T 8:00 to the very second, the blasts 
roared through the groundward rocket 
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tubes, hurtled the slender craft upwards 
towards the gray sky. Within the television 
transmission room Dale stood before the 
broad radiation-proof window and gazed 
outside. Beside him, “Shorty” Blane, tow- 
haired transmission assistant, watched 
Earth falling rapidly away below. The vast 
mob of people became couched in a minimiz¬ 
ing square cupped in the heart of a sprawl¬ 
ing, lofty city. 

Then suddenly they were hidden from 
view as clouds embraced the ship in dense 
white mist. The two men felt the floor 
thrusting against their feet as the vessel’s 
speed slightly increased in the diagonal leap 
against the pull of gravity and air resist¬ 
ance. 

They stood motionless, tensely waiting, as 
the clouds thinned out and the vessel 
plunged through the 7-mile-high tropo¬ 
sphere into the stratosphere. The risen sun, 
blindingly brilliant, shone through an at¬ 
mosphere that externally registered well 
below freezing point. The sky had become 
dark violet. 

Without pause, the ship climbed higher 
to reaches that were violet black, gaining 
speed as the air became thinner. It hur¬ 
tled through the 38-mile stratosphere layer 
and burst suddenly into the dazzling, 
warmer beauty of the auroral draperies. 
Outside the window, concealing even the 
sun’s brilliance, crackled and twisted in¬ 
credible electric energies, shooting stars, 
fragments and pieces of meteoric matter, 
■he eternal hurtling dust in the Earth’s up- 
!**r atmosphere—dust that was mostly 
'>‘ckel iron, reduced to flaming streamers 
by the frictional impact of the atmosphere. 

Here and there, meteoric pieces hurtled 
dangerously close, bounced off the vessel’s 
■stupendously thick hull, and she went on¬ 
wards with scarcely a check to her ascent 
into the seething, boilingly hot fury of the 
ionosphere, immediately below the Heavi¬ 
side Layer, a belt known by the stratosphere 
pilots as “Hell’s Gulf.” The external ther¬ 
mometers gave a reading equaling the boil¬ 


ing point of water, heat produced by the 
dazzling sun’s invisible rays beating on the 
Heaviside Layer immediately above. . . . 

The whole great gap was a mass of 
brickbats and bolts of energy, terrific solar 
radiations which, but for the proofed walls 
and windows of the ship, would have incin¬ 
erated the occupants, or failing that, have 
turned them white as Albinos with the storm 
of radiation. 

“Pretty, isn’t it?” murmured Shorty la¬ 
conically, handing over colored goggles from 
the rack. 

“Yeah—from this side of the window.” 
Dale slipped the glasses over his eyes and 
stared out upon the last few miles of the 
gap, felt the ship rocking and swaying with 
desperate power as it fought its way up¬ 
ward for the last twenty-five miles. 

The air was thinning—the ebon dark of 
space was replacing the gray black of the 
rarefied heights. The whole gulf of infinity 
loomed ahead, frightening in its majesty. 
Far below, a seemingly incredible distance, 
the earth was no longer flat, but a bulging 
planet- 

Then the ship had cleared the shield of 
the Heaviside Layer and was free in the 
depths of space, 100 miles above the globe. 

Dale studied the sun carefully. It blazed 
with savage intensity, backed by its stream¬ 
ing corona, lashed with prominences. But at 
the lowest right-hand comer the first “bite” 
of the encroaching moon was becoming man¬ 
ifest. 

Dale turned and snapped on the control- 
room microphone. 

“Quarter speed, and stand by for orders,” 
he called sharply. 

The ship began to slow down and cruised 
with leisurely ease in the airless ether. 
Dale waited for a moment, then switched on 
the Earth radio contact. 

“Okay, Earth?” he called quickly. 

“Ready and waiting,” came the clear 
response from the speaker. “What are your 
readings?” 

Dale studied his dials, then replied, “Aid- 
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tude one hundred miles, speed one hundred 
miles an hour. Eclipse shadow will shortly 
overtake and then transmission will begin. 
No trouble. Quite a few brickbats flying 
around, but not likely to do any harm. 
Stand by.” 

He turned aside and carefully checked 
over the machinery—the telescopic televis¬ 
ion projector itself, the X-ray photographic 
apparatus, the numberless instruments. . . . 
When he came to the solar micrometer, he 
found Shorty regarding it pensively. 

“Something the matter, Shorty?” 

“Eh? Oh, no—except- Well, there’s 

a chain of pretty deep sunspots in action. 
Take a look . . .” 

D ALE bent over and studied the sun’s 
dimmed, reflected image, already half- 
obscured by the moon’s flawlessly notched 
edge, giving supreme testimony of absence 
of lunar atmosphere. What remained of the 
sun’s disk was plainly mottled, far more so 
than Earth plates had ever shown it through 
the blanket of atmosphere. 

“Yes, they are pretty deep,” Dale admit¬ 
ted, straightening up. “Nothing unusual 
about them, though. It’s the sunspot period 
just about this time.” 

“Think they’ll interfere with transmis¬ 
sion?” 

“No reason why they should. You might 
as well take a reading of them—depth, area, 
and so forth. We can see how they check up 
on Earth plates. . . .” 

Dale glanced at his watch and then 
turned back to the window. The flooding 
glare of the sunshine was dying, blocked by 
the fast moving bulk of the moon. Already 
the dim, uncertain shadow of the penumbra 
was in evidence, reaching out across the 
void. 

Shorty finished his sunspot calculations, 
filed the reading in the cabinet, then began 
to fuss around anxiously, his keen gray eyes 
studying the vital machinery from every 
angle. 

The complicated television projector had 


its telescopic receiving lenses firmly locked 
into a special section of the ship’s wall, so 
that every image received would be abso¬ 
lutely free of distortion, would be trans¬ 
mitted back to the Earth receivers along the 
carrier wave already being generated by the 
softly humming machines. 

At last Dale drew the control room mike 
to him, stood watching as the last crescent 
of sun began to become swallowed up. 

“Full speed ahead!” he snapped out— 
then he swung to the Earth transmitter and 
yelled, “Stand by! Be ready for reception! ” 

Both for him and Shorty there was an 
unexpected, indefinable thrill in watching 
the umbra of that total eclipse sweep 
through the distant void, a cone of darkness, 
point earthward, darker than space itself... 

The ship began to strain enormously as 
the full blast of the rocket recoil sent it 
skimming with great speed through the 
empty gulf. Dale divided his attention be¬ 
tween the drawn scale map on the wall be¬ 
side him, and the narrowing sickle of ex¬ 
tinguishing sun. Everything now depended 
on accuracy, the demonstration of carefully 
worked-out mathematics to maneuver the 
ship directly into the center of the umbra 
as the shadow first contacted Earth directly 
over Midway Islands in the approximate 
center of the Pacific Ocean—thence pursu¬ 
ing its 1,500-mile-an-hour rush across the 
United States, the Atlantic, the English 
Channel, and so on to Europe. . . . 

As the ship hurtled faster and faster in its 
leap to join up with the shadow, the remain¬ 
ing segment of sun closed more slowly. Dale 
became a dynamo of action, snapping out 
orders, watching tensely, the strain of the 
anxiety he felt clearly written on his drawn 
face. Shorty remained silent, stubby fingers 
poised over the switches of the television 
projector panel. 

The crescent began to close; Baily’s 
Beads became transiently evident, then- 

“Now!" Dale shouted, and at that com¬ 
mand, every man who heard him knew ex¬ 
actly what to do. 
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The television machine started up, 
■whirred steadily, a mass of rotating fan 
blades and complicated inner lenses. The 
generators throbbed. Shorty stared at the 
pilot scanning-screen and found the image 
of the totally eclipsed sun dead centered. 

“O. K.,” came the voice of the Earth 
operator. “Reception perfect. Nice going, 
Dale. . . 

Dale contacted Commander Bradman 
again. “Maintain present speed. No di¬ 
vergence whatever. We mustn’t move out 
of the umbra... 

“Right!” 

Dale sighed with relief, then turned to 
look out on the astounding glory of the 
eclipse. Though space makes the promi¬ 
nences and corona always visible, they could 
not be viewed with any ease by reason of 
the sun’s unshielded, blinding glare. Now, 
with his dark glasses off, he and Shorty 
stared in awe-struck delight along the cen¬ 
tral track of the shadow cone. 

No earthly spectro-heliograph had ever 
revealed so perfectly the awesome marvel of 
that ruby chromosphere and prominences. 
No eye from an Earth position had ever 
before seen the corona so magnificently re¬ 
vealed—a blinding haze of pearly light 
sweeping out for millions of miles into the 
coal black of space. Traveling along in the 
♦rack of that shadow was an unforgettable 
experience. 

The cabin now was in almost total dark¬ 
ness. What light there was came from dis¬ 
tant starshme and the small relief bulbs in 
the ceiling. 


CHAPTER III 

POWER LEAK! 

F OR THE space of fifteen minutes, the 
transmission of the eclipse proceeded 
perfectly. Ever and again the de¬ 
lighted voice of the Earth operator broke 
sharply from the speaker. Then Shorty, 
back at the machinery, looked up with a 


sudden start of anxiety, his gaze following 
the path of the fan blades in the projector. 

“Say, it’s slowing down!” he gasped. 
“The image ’ll be badly blurred!” 

Dale swung around from the window, 
strode to the machine and studied it earn¬ 
estly. The speed of the fans’ rotation, 
essential to flickerless transmission back to 
Earth, had noticeably slowed down. 

“What the—?” he began in bewilder¬ 
ment—then he raised his eyes as he became 
aware for the first time that the lights in 
the roof had lost their brilliance. The gen¬ 
erators too were not humming as powerfully 
as of yore. 

“The current's leaking somew’here!” 
Shorty cried hoarsely, jerking around from 
a survey of the meters. “Look here, we’re 
down to nearly half our normal output—” 

“Hello there! ” bawled the Earth operator 
impatiently. “What’s gone wrong? Recep¬ 
tion’s falling off— Images blurred . . . 
Remedy immediately!” 

“Okay, keep your shirt on!” Dale 
snapped, then he turned to join Shorty in 
looking at the output meters. “I don’t get 
this at all,” he muttered. “Our current’s 
being absorbed at a terrific speed—” 

“Solar field, maybe?” Shorty suggested. 

“No; I don’t think that’s likely. More 
likely a faulty contact or something in the 
power room. Ill take a look .. . Tell Earth 
to stand by.” 

Dale turned swiftly and grasped the han¬ 
dle of the metal door leading to the small 
but efficient generating chamber in the nose 
of the ship. Then he stepped back in sur¬ 
prise as the door refused to budge. 

“Hey, Shorty, what’s the idea in locking 
this door?” he demanded, glaring around 
and fumbling in his pocket for duplicate 
keys. 

“I don’t remember—” Shorty hesitated, 
puzzled, then he broke off as Dale savagely 
wriggled his key in the lock. On the other 
side of the door there came a distinct clink 
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of a second key dropping to the metal floor 
—then the door swung wide. 

D ALE strode within, only to stop in 
amazement as he found that the light 
was on. Instantly, his attention was forced 
to a slim figure seated amidst the droning 
machines. 

“Evelyn Glendon!” he gasped, aston¬ 
ished. “What the—” 

He began to stride forward, then stopped 
again as he caught sight of a small revolver 
in the girl’s steady hand. Bewildered, he 
gazed at it, then to the complicated but 
compact radio device on the folding table 
in front of her. 

“ ’Morning, Mr. Dale,” she said lacon¬ 
ically, her blue eyes bright and determined. 
“Since you didn’t see fit to give me a break, 
I took one for myself. It wasn’t difficult. 
Remember the sightseers? I made myself 
one of them, brought my apparatus aboard 
in an ordinary valise, and hid it in here. 
Then I concealed myself in the wall cup¬ 
board overnight, waited until the journey 
got under way . . . Pity I overlooked the 
fact of your duplicate keys, but I guess my 
revolver equals matters up.” 

Dale was trying to collect his scattered 
ideas when Shorty came whirling in. Catch¬ 
ing sight of the girl, he pulled up short, 
rubbed his untidy head in perplexity. 
“Gosh! Miss Glendon!” 

The girl smiled with complete self assur¬ 
ance, waved the revolver suggestively. 

“I suppose my hooking my radio to the 
power feed made your transmission output 
drop?” she inquired casually. “That’s a 
pity, of course, but I think my work is a 
darned sight more important than any solar 
eclipse.” 

Dale looked back at her apparatus, 
studied it carefully. Then he looked at the 
girl sharply. 

“I thought you said you wanted to come 
aboard to get a final reception from your 


father?” he demanded. “That thing there 
is a beam radio transmitter—remote con¬ 
trol device . . . And what is more,” he went 
on, more slowly, “this—can’t go on!” 

He charged suddenly in one straight dive, 
caught the girl utterly unprepared with his 
whirlwind tactics. 

The revolver flew out of her hand and in 
her effort to reach it, she fell to the floor. 
Instantly Dale whirled her to her feet, 
pinned her arms to her sides. She kicked 
and threshed wildly, lashed out at his shins 
with her feet. 

“Okay, take it easy,” he grinned, looking 
down into her hot, infuriated face. “Young 
ladies can’t do just as they like aboard a 
research ship . . . Shorty, disconnect this 
radio apparatus and get the transmission 
going again. Maybe we’ll grab a few 
minutes for you at the end, Miss Glen¬ 
don—” 

“That won’t do!” she screamed desper¬ 
ately, fighting like a wild cat. “Let me go, 
you big gorilla! This isn’t—isn’t what you 
think! It means my father’s—whole life! 
Everything!” 

She relaxed from the sheer helplessness of 
wasted effort. Dale still held grimly onto 
her, watched as Shorty cut out the contact 
of the radio. Instantly the generators in 
the television room hummed as of yore. 
Shorty gave a satisfied nod and went out. . . 

“Reception O.K!” intoned the Earth 
operator. 

Slowly, Dale released the girl, allowed her 
to fall back slackly against one of the ma¬ 
chine rail guards. In silence, he picked up 
her fallen revolver and pocketed it. 

“You might have known you couldn’t 
make it,” he said coldly. 

She didn’t answer him. She stood in a 
half-slumped position, blond hair tumbled 
dejectedly over her face . . . Then all of . 
sudden she looked up with blazing eyes. 

“I hope you feel satisfied when you realize 
you’ve probably cost my father his life!” 


so 
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she flamed bitterly. “Yes, this is a beam 
radio for remote control—and that yarn I 
handed you about getting a message was so 
much bunk. But it sounded logical. 
Whether I’d used this equipment or an 
ordinary transmission and reception radio 
wouldn’t have made any difference in re¬ 
gard to power. Either would cut your out¬ 
put to half and you’d never have known the 
difference ...” 

“Then why the duplicity?” he cried. “In 
any case I couldn’t have allowed you to cut 
our power down like that. Or maybe you 
didn’t realize it would take so much?” 

“No ... I didn’t.” 

“Suppose,” Dale said quietly, "you tell 
me what it’s all about? Why you have need 
for such trickery?” 

“What’s the use?” she muttered hope¬ 
lessly. “The chance is gone now, and 
dad—” She stopped brokenly, her eyes 
misting. 

CHAPTER IV 

“I THINK YOU’RE NUTS!” 

OMETHING stirred inside Dale at her 
obvious grief. This wasn’t play-act¬ 
ing. He moved forward and caught 
her by the shoulders, forced her to look 
at him. 

“Do you mean you were guiding your 
father by remote control?” he asked slowly. 
“Is that it?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was low. She went on 
mechanically, “You see, he’s desperately 
ill -so ill he can’t trust himself to drive his 
<hip back home again. He has spells of 
unconsciousness, and space travel will prob¬ 
ably make him unconscious most of the 
iourney because of gravitational strain . . . 
He—he told me about it some little time 
ago, and in his last message, he said he 
intended to convert his radio equipment 
for automatic remote control of his driving 
panel. He gave me the details of the trans¬ 
mitter necessary for the job . . . That’s it 


there. But down on Earth the Heaviside 
Layer interferred with its action. I just kad 
to be beyond the Layer . . . That was why 
I tried to get your permission to come 
aboard.” 

“But why couldn’t you have told me your 
real reason?” Dale asked in bewilderment. 
“I would have been more willing—” 

She gave a wan smile. “I don’t think you 
would. You see, dad is suffering from a 
severe form of radium poisoning, highly 
contagious. He contracted it on the moon. 
His ship, too, is affected in the same 
way . . 

Dale stared at her blankly. “But, good 
heavens, girl, do you realize what such a 
thing might mean? Think of the danger! 
Not only those who might come into contact 
with him, but even metals if they were to 
touch his ship . . 

“There you are! I guessed you wouldn’t 
let me do anything if you knew the truth. 
For myself, I was prepared to take the risk. 
I’d made arrangements so there wouldn’t 
be any possible chance of contagion. Of 
course, I might have caught it, but—” 

The girl suddenly straightened up, firm 
little chin projecting stubbornly. 

“I guess it would have been worth it!” 
she declared proudly. “Father would have 
brought back the proofs of the scientific 
knowledge that awaits us inside the moon, 
and— Well, as it is, I don’t know what’s 
happened, but I can pretty well be sure that 
your cutting off the radio control would 
cause father to fall back into the moon’s 
gravitational field. It's a very unlikely 
chance that he’d be conscious, judging from 
what he told me.” 

Dale shrugged, said quietly, “I’m sorry 
for that, of course, but don’t you think that 
your father would be better off dead? Don’t 
you think, if he’s in the condition you say, 
he would prefer death to risking bringing 
contagion and probably a metal plague back 
to Earth?” 

“Yes; of that I’m almost sure. He would 
never have attempted to return but for 
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learning how science refused to credit his 
lunar messages. He knew that I was taking 
the rap, so he decided to come back with 
proof. Long ago, he gave me the details 
of a rocket-ship able to conquer space— 
plans for a ship similar to the one he used, 
only with improvements suggested by his 
own experiences. Trouble is, I haven’t the 
money to do anything about it. What cash 
there was in dad’s fortune was absorbed in 
that first machine of his . . . As you know, 
I’ve tried ineffectually to interest scientists 
and so secure a financial backing . . . With¬ 
out proof, they won’t even listen to me, 
and I suppose I can’t blame them. Guess 
that proof’s gone forever now ...” The 
girl sighed heavily. “Well, I’ve done my 
best. You might as well hand me over to 
Commander Bradman and finish the job.” 

D ALE thought for a while, then asked 
slowly, “How exactly did your dad 
contact radium poisoning, anyway?” 

“Well, piecing dad’s messages together, 
it seems that the moon got into its hollow 
internal state through the action of radio¬ 
activity. The outer husk of the moon’s 
pumice rock is only two miles thick. Some 
of the radioactive areas still exist in parts of 
the moon’s interior, just as there is a much 
younger radioactive center in our earth’s 
core. Traces of connecting links to these 
radioactive areas, on the moon, are seen in 
the bright streaks and rays. Those denote 
the surface outlets . . .” 

“Go on,” Dale invited, thinking. 

“Well, once he got to the moon, father 
naturally investigated the under-world. 
There is no air, of course, and he went 
around in a space-suit of his own manufac¬ 
ture. Unfortunately, it wasn’t proof against 
radioactive radiations. His suit went rotten, 
but being near his ship, he got back just in 
time to avoid disaster to himself—only to 
discover that he’d got a disease like radium 
poisoning, only difference being that it’s 
more virulent and contagious. He found 
that his ship was affected too, being pitted 


and eaten away. Naturally, being so tough, 
it could last a long time, but he describes 
it as a sort of progressive rust ... It seems 
he was desperately ill before he hardly real¬ 
ized what was upon him. Also, he told me 
that it seemed obvious to him that the lunar 
inhabitants had had the same trouble to 
combat, because when he made later investi¬ 
gations—in the ship, of course—he dis¬ 
covered that their underworld cities are 
proofed in every direction by dense, pecu¬ 
liar metal which prevents radioactivity get¬ 
ting past . . 

“But there are no Selenites left?” 

“No. Only their vast heritage . . .” 

“Hmm . . .” Dale stroked his chin. 
“Proof,” he muttered. “That is what we’ve 
got to have if scientists are ever to be¬ 
lieve . . .” 

“We might get private enterprise—” 
the girl began, then Dale cut her short with 
an inspired gasp. 

“Wait a minute! I believe I’ve got 
something . . . Dense material!” 

“The—the lunar cities?” 

“Yes . . .” He stopped, stared at her 
with gleaming eyes. He glanced hurriedly 
at his watch. “Maybe I’m screwy,” he 
breathed; “But if not, we’ll give the scien¬ 
tists looking in on this eclipse absolute 
proof that you and your father are right!” 

The girl stared amazedly. “But—but 
how can—?” she started to stammer, only 
to break off as Dale gripped her arm and 
whirled her into the neighboring trans¬ 
mission room. 

“Everything O. K.?” Dale inquired, as 
Shorty looked up in mild interest. 

“Sure. From the sound of things, every 
darned scientist on Earth is geting the 
thrill of his life.” 

Dale glanced at the girl, gave her a 
significant smile. “In a few minutes, 
they’ll get an even bigger one,” he mur¬ 
mured. “Shorty, get me that reading you 
made on the sunspot chain—you know, 
the one we were discussing before the 
eclipse started . . .” 
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S HORTY looked puzzled, but he went 
to the recording cabinet and handed 
over his card of computations, watched, in 
some surprise, Dale’s gradually deeping ex¬ 
pression of excitement. 

“By gosh, yes it is a chance! ” he whistled 
at last. “The present depth of those major 
central sunspots is roughly 216,000 miles, 
about a quarter the depth of the sun its- 
self. That means they go down a heluva 
way into the sun’s inner structure . . .” 
“So what?” Shorty asked, baffled. 

Dale didn’t answer immediately. He 
tossed the record to one side and went to 
the window, gazed out on the still total 
eclipse, then back towards the umbrated 
Earth. 

“Directly over the midwestern states, 
heading eastwards,” he murmured, appar¬ 
ently to himself. “We’ve about an hour’s 
transmission left. That’ll do perfectly.” 

He looked at his watch, then contacted 
the Earth operator. 

“Everything O. K., Earth?” 

“Perfect. Reception ceased for ten min¬ 
utes but it’s O. K. now. Every scientist 
sends congratulations.” 

“Yeah?” Dale grinned rather cynically. 
“Tell ’em all that they haven’t seen any¬ 
thing yet. The big exhibition is about to 
commence.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Tell them I’ve got a girl aboard this 
ship—the one that every scientist has seen 
tit to unreasonably persecute and discredit 
—one Evelyn Glendon. She standing right 
here beside me—” 

“Mr. Dale, you really shouldn’t do this!” 
the girl herself broke in anxiously, coming 
forward. “You’re only asking for trouble, 
and—” 

She broke off and turned sharply as a gasp 
floated from the speaker. 

“Well, I don’t know what you’re doing 
there, Miss Glendon,” the Earth operator 
said, “but you’re making it awful tough 
for Dale. Hey, Dale! You there? Don’t 


you realize that this eclipse research is a 
secret? No outsider is allowed to—” 

“Will you shut up and let me speak?” 
Dale demanded sourly. “Tell all scientists 
that I’m going to try and prove that every¬ 
thing Miss Glendon has said is true. I’m 
going to prove that the moon has got 
buried cities, and if that is proven, science 
will have no alternative but to give Miss 
Glendon full support! Since every scientist 
is watching the screens, tell them to keep 
on watching. In a few minutes they’ll see 
plenty . . . And you might give me a relay 
hook up so I can explain things to them 
by radio. Stand by . . .” 

“All right—but I think you’re nuts! ” 


CHAPTER V 

X-RAY THE MOON 

ALE cut the Earth contact and 
turned to Shorty. 

“Stop the television transmis¬ 
sion,” he ordered briefly. 

“Huh?” Shorty stared like a man told 
to commit murder. 

“Oh, don’t stand there gaping, man!” 
Dale roared. “Time’s getting short! 
Hurry up!” 

“Maybe you are nuts,” Shorty mur¬ 
mured, as he obeyed the order. The whirl¬ 
ing fans became still. The driving unit 
stopped its steady humming. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Dale un¬ 
screwed the massive, lensed front of the 
televizor extension, swung it on one side, 
then between it and the telescopic extension 
to the wall he fixed the huge X-ray screen, 
normally used for photographic observations 
on distant stars. With vigorous movements, 
he bolted the whole thing together again. 

“Say, what in thunder’s the idea?” 
Shorty demanded. “That X-ray screen’s 
no use without X-rays to operate it. If 
you want to play around why don’t you 
fix it in the camera and—” 
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“Start up again! ” Dale interrupted him 
briefly. 

Baffled, Shorty threw the switches. The 
machine went into action as before. Dale 
swung around and stared at the pilot scan¬ 
ning-screen, Shorty and the girl looking 
over his shoulders. 

“The—the eclipse isn’t there!” Shorty 
yelled in alarm. “It isn’t even recording! 
Dale, you—” 

“The eclipse is there,” Dale corrected. 
“Look through the window if you’ve any 
doubts. The difference here is that the 
moon is rendered transparent. See those 
heavy dark markings in the center of the 
circle? They’re inside the moon—” 

“Inside!” cried Evelyn. “You mean 
that’s what dad saw?” 

“Just that!” Dale contacted Earth 
again, spoke sharply. “Hello Earth! Got 
that hook-up ready for me?” 

“Shoot!” the operator invited. 

“Attention all scientists!” Dale intoned. 
•Howard Dale speaking from the eclipse 
research ship. You have had ample time, 
ladies and gentlemen, to record the normal 
eclipse, therefore I take the liberty now 
of replacing it with the first complete X-ray 
of the moon ever made . . . Listen, please! 
You see a circle of hazy brilliance caused 
by the sun behind the moon, but it is not 
too intense for careful study. Gaze well! 
In the center of the circle you behold 
sprawling dark markings. 

“Those are the lunar cities mentioned 
by Miss Glendon from information sent 
to her over short-wave radio from her 
father. She has told me that the moon’s 
outer rock husk is only two miles thick— 
but these cities, in order to combat the 
effects of still undead radioactive substance 
existent in the moon, are of extremely dense 
material . . . Please remember that, in 
view of what I’m shortly going to tell you 
. . . The view is clearer than normal, of 
course, for two reasons. One is the ab¬ 
sence of air both here and on the moon, 
and the other is the telescopic apparatus 
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attached to the televizor, shortening the 
moon’s apparent distance . . .” 

Dale paused for a moment and caught a 
glimpse of Evelyn and Shorty watching 
him tensely. 

“This feat is made possible,” he went 
on, “by violent X-ray activity on the part 
of a field of sunspots. The existing field 
goes down some 216,000 miles into the 
sun itself. As you are all aware, at a 
temperature of millions of degrees, radiant 
energy consists of X-rays, temperatures 
such as exist at the depth I have given. 
If all the atoms and electrons in the sun 
were suddenly abolished, the X-rays con¬ 
fined in the interior would scatter through 
space with the speed of light; some 300,000 
years supply of radiation would be instantly 
lost. Normally, however, the atoms dam 
back this flood, catching and turning away 
the ether waves as they try to emerge, 
absorbing and re-emitting them in a new 
direction . . . 

“But, in the case of intense, deep-seated 
sunspots, immense amounts of radiant 
X-rays escape, pass out into space—and 
in such a case as the present one, when 
there is a direct gravitational line between 
sun, moon, and earth, radiations are drawn 
strongly in one direction. In effect, the 
sun becomes the anode of an X-ray ma¬ 
chine, the moon is the subject, and my 
barium platino-cyanide screen between 
telescope and televizor is, as in the normal 
way, the resolving medium. Also re¬ 
member that in space, at this height, there 
is the same effect of a vacuum as that pro¬ 
duced artificially by a Crookes tube . . .” 

“Nice going!” whispered Shorty. 

“I have said,” Dale went on steadily, 
“that Miss Glendon’s reports of her father’s 
observations distinctly state that the moon 
has been hollowed out by radiant energy, 
but that the cities are proof against it. 
That is why they are of a metal dense 
enough to be visible against the haze which 
constitutes the thin husk of the moon’s 
shell. Remember that that shell is only 
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porous pumice rock, offering but little re¬ 
sistance to the power of solar X-rays . . . 
Before very long, indeed, the moon is likely 
to break up into cosmic dust... 

“There, ladies and gentlemen, right be¬ 
fore you, is the proof that Miss Glendon 
is right! Incidentally, she has the secret 
of perfect space-travel, such as her father 
used ... All she needs is the cooperation 
of the scientists who have so far not seen 
fit to heed her. Science must conquer 
space, must find new ways of combating the 
moon’s dangerous radioactive interior, if 
the secrets of a lost and mighty scientific 
race are to be probed . . . Gaze—for your¬ 
selves!” 

D ALE turned away, trying to imagine 
what sort of effect his words had had 
back on Earth. Evelyn came forward and 
caught his hand. Her blue eyes were bright 
with hope and gratitude. 

“This—this is marvelous, Mr. Dale!” 
she breathed, staring at the pilot screen 
and its unmoving picture. Then she 
frowned anxiously. “But—but suppose 
they say it’s all a fake?—another of my 
tricks? They might even suggest you 
doctored the X-ray plate or—” 

“I guess that isn’t very likely, Miss 
Glendon!” 

All three turned sharply at the voice, 
to behold Commander Bradman standing in 
the doorway. He came forward slowly, a 
smile on his bronzed, rugged features. 

“I’ve been listening to your speech to the 
scientists, Dale,” he explained. “But I 
thought I’d better come along and verify 
things for myself . . He glanced across 
at the girl and she smiled rather nervously. 

“If only other scientists had the brains 
of this young man here, there’d be far 
more progress in the world,” he commented. 
“For my own part, Miss Glendon, I’ve 
always felt it was an injustice the way you 
were treated . . . Now I’ll add my bit . . 
He strode across to the Earth microphone, 
switched it on. 


“Commander Bradman calling!” His 
booming voice had an arresting ring about 
it. “These few words will serve to verify 
that every word Howard Dale has broad¬ 
cast is truth. Miss Glendon is here, and 
the present X-ray eclipse is perfectly 
genuine. If any of you are inclined to 
suspect trickery, or that this has been done 
without the knowledge of the ship’s crew, 
refer to me ... We await your reply, 
gentlemen.” 

Bradman turned aside, smiled a little. 
“I had another reason for coming along,” 
he commented. “We’re moving rapidly to 
ward the eastern coast. I wondered if you 
intended to follow the eclipse shadow right 
across the Atlantic to Europe, or whether 
you propose casting it off and pursuing a 
leisurely journey back to San Francisco.” 

“That depends on the answer we get 
from Earth,” Dale answered. “If they’ve 
had a long enough recording—” 

He broke off, raised a hand for silence a.- 
the Earth speaker began to liven. There 
was a brief interval, then the thick, pom¬ 
pous voice of President Cutts became 
audible. 

“Your communications have been re 
ceived. Dale—also yours, Commander 
Bradman. If Miss Glendon is there, will 
you kindly ask her to speak. There are one 
or two questions scientists wish to ask. . . 

Dale silently moved the girl forward. 
She spoke rather timidly. 

“Yes, Mr. Cutts? This is Evelyn Glen 
don.” 

“You say you have full details of a spe¬ 
cial rocket-ship, and only need financial 
backing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why doesn’t your father return to 
Earth?” 

T HE girl explained the reason slowly, 
repeating exactly what she had told 
Dale. At the end of it, Cutts gave a satis¬ 
fied sigh. 

“That was the point that baffled us, 
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Miss Glendon. . . . Lastly, did your father 
presume that Selenites vanished from the 
moon when the air gave out—or is there 
air inside these buried cities?” 

“There is no air. Either the Selenites 
died for that reason, or else migrated to 
other worlds.” 

“And left all their secrets behind?” 

“Whatever the reason for their departure, 
their secrets are left behind. We surely 
don’t need anything more?” 

“Nothing more,” Cutts agreed. “I have 
received radio reports from various scien¬ 
tists scattered about America—in fact in 
various parts of the world—and they all 
tender to you, Dale, their sincere thanks 
for the scientific achievement you have 
brought about, the first visible X-ray reve¬ 
lation of what exists inside the moon. With 
that revelation, there definitely goes all 
trace of doubt regarding Miss Glendon’s 
assertions. . . 

There was a significant pause, then Cutts 
spoke quietly. 

“Science cannot exactly apologize, Miss 
Glendon, so it will do the next best thing— 
give complete cooperation. ... On behalf 
of all scientists, I am asked to tender you 
congratulations!” 

The voice ceased and the speaker muted. 
Dale looked at the girl breathlessly. 

“It worked 1” he cried. “It convinced 
them! And thanks to you too, Com¬ 
mander.” 

“Forget it,” Bradman said, smiling. 

“Say, what do I do?” asked Shorty. 
“Keep the transmitter going?” 

“After this!” Dale yelped. “I’ll say 
not! We’re turning around and heading 
back for Frisco. If the scientists haven’t 
seen enough by now, it’s their own fault. 
. . . Besides, when we can conquer space 
in the style of Dr. Glendon, we can pursue 
any eclipse, any time. . . . O. K., Com¬ 
mander, let’s go!” 

Bradman nodded and went out. 

Within a few minutes, the machine 
drifted out of that abysmal shadow. A shaft 


of bewildering light stabbed across infin¬ 
ity. . . Brilliant glare began to flood 
across the transmission chamber. 

Dale turned to the girl, found her look¬ 
ing through the window with her eyes nar¬ 
rowed against the returning blaze. 

“Happy?” he whispered, and she nodded 
slowly. 

“Yes, I’m happy—except for thinking 
about dad. If he does return, we shall 
soon know. If he doesn’t . . . Well, his 
honor has been cleared. He hasn’t died in 
vain. Thanks—to you.” 

Dale smiled. “I guess you need some¬ 
body to look after your interests and help 
you,” he murmured. “Not just now and 
again, but all the time. Unless you see 
anything against it. . . .” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” she admitted shyly, 
then averted her eyes from the savage glare 
of sunshine and looked demurely down to¬ 
ward the cloud-wrapped ball reaching up 
from below. . . . 

THE END 
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THE SCOURGE OF A 
SINGLE CELL by bob olsen 



tentacle! 


LIFE AND DEATH! 

T MUST see him!” an excited femi- 
I nine voice pleaded, “Life or death 
may depend on it! ” 

The door rattled as if two persons were 
struggling for possession of the knob; then it 


flew open and a flushed and panting girl 
burst into the sacred confines of Caslon and 
Underwood’s Advertising Agency’s confer¬ 
ence room. 

Startled by her sudden entrance, the men 
who were seated around the table turned, 
and seven pairs of eyes glared at her. But 



A great scientific experiment goes wrong, and there comes into being 
an insatiable monster—a one-celled horror that grows and grows, absorb¬ 
ing all living creatures! Caslon despairs as it threatens him and Evelyn— 
for no bullet can stop it! 


the looks of anger and annoyance faded 
from their faces when they saw how beau¬ 
tiful she was as she stood there with her 
profuse, pomegranate-hued hair disheveled 
and her large, blue eyes glowing with fear. 

The youngest of the men, who was seated 
at the head of the table, stood up and ex¬ 
claimed, “Why, Evelyn! What does this 

“She forced her way in here, Mr. Caslon,” 
his secretary interrupted him from the door¬ 
way. “1 tried to stop her but she insisted on 
seeing you.” 

“That’s quite all right,” Caslon said. 
“I’m sure Miss Merrill must have a good 
reason for interrupting us.” 

“Indeed I have! ” the girl exclaimed. “Oh, 
Roy, I’m in a horrible jam! I need your 
help! You must come with me at once! ” 

Caslon hesitated an instant, then strode 
toward her and placed a protecting arm 
about her slim waist. Over his shoulder he 
said, “Sorry, gentlemen. I’m afraid you'll 
have to carry on without me.” 

They were dashing through the reception 
room and had almost reached the outer door 
when Caslon’s partner jumped to his feet 
and shouted, “Roy! Come back here! You 
can’t walk out on us like this. Don’t you 
realize what you’re doing—how important 
this meeting is?” 

Caslon stopped and looked inquiringly at 
Evelyn. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Underwood,” she 
gasped. “I need Roy’s help desperately— 
immediately. I can’t tell you why—but it’s 
for something that is far more important 
than your conference could possibly be.” 

Then she grasped Caslon’s arm and 
dragged him toward the elevator. 

As they waited for the car, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “Oh, dear! I nearly forgot! 


You’ll need a weapon! Have you a gun in 
your office?” 

“Certainly not. What use would I have 
for a gun?” 

“Then you’ll have to get one. Do you 
know where you can borrow one quickly?” 

“Not offhand. But if a gun is needed, 
I’ll find one somehow.” 

As they stepped into the elevator, he 
added, “By the way, what kind of a gun 
shall we need?” 

The operator must have heard him, for 
he cast an alarmed look at Caslon and 
started the elevator upward. Halfway to 
the next floor, he recovered from his confu¬ 
sion and reversed the power. 

Answering Caslon’s question, Evelyn said, 
“It will have to be very powerful. Do you 
suppose you could get a big game rifle— 
the kind they use for him ting elephants?” 

“Elephants!” Caslon exclaimed. “Is that 
why you called me away from an important 
business meeting—to help you shoot ele¬ 
phants?” 

By that time they had reached the street 
floor. 

A S THEY hurried out of the elevator, 
Evelyn pleaded, “Please trust me, Roy. 
I know it all sounds crazy. But you must 
believe me when I tell you that I’m really in 
trouble. Human life is at stake—perhaps 
scores—perhaps hundreds of lives! I came 
to you for help because you are the only one 
I dare to ask!” 

“O. K.,” Caslon responded. “I don’t need 
to tell you that you mean more to me than 
my business or anything else. I’ll try not to 
fail you.” 

Firmly squeezing the hand which held her 
arm, she murmured, “I know I can depend 
on you.” 
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“Thank you, dear. And now for the gun. 
There’s a sporting goods store in the next 
block. Let’s hope they are not all sold out 
of elephant guns.” 

When it came to purchasing the gun, Cas- 
lon’s training ii), salesmanship stood him in 
good stead. Perhaps it may seem strange to 
use the term “salesmanship” in referring to 
what was distinctively a buying transaction. 
Nevertheless it required a great deal of real 
selling before Caslon could persuade the 
store manager to let him have a powerful 
gun and a box of high caliber cartridges 
without a permit and to accept his personal 
check for it. 

Five minutes later they were in Miss 
Merrill’s car, speeding along a road which 
carried them in a southeasterly direction 
from Los Angeles. 

“And now, my dear,” Caslon remarked, 
Perhaps you can tell me what this mys¬ 
terious mystery is all about.” 

“Before I explain, may I ask you a ques¬ 
tion?” 

“Certainly. What’s on your mind?” 

“I’m worried about your business confer¬ 
ence. Was it really as important as ®lr. 
Underwood said it was?” 

“Oh, yes,” Caslon affirmed. “The bald- 
headed guy who glared at you so rudely is 
the president of the Western Television 
Company, which happens to be one of the 
biggest advertising accounts on the Pacific 
Coast. The fellow with the Hitler mous¬ 
tache is his sales manager and the tall chap 
with the store teeth is chairman of the 
board. Perhaps you noticed the scholarly 
looking individual with the concave glasses 
and avacado-shaped cranium. That was 
Doctor Remsen, our technical advisor. As 
you know, his specialty is super-sonics, but 
he’s also good at television. We’ve been 
working on the Western Television account 
for seven months and we finally persuaded 
them to consider an advertising plan which 
our organization worked out for them. The 
purpose of the conference was to present the 


details of the plan to them. That of course 
was my job.” 

“Couldn’t Mr. Underwood substitute for 
you?’’ Evelyn asked. 

“Hardly. Dick takes care of the account¬ 
ing end of the business. He knows very 
little about merchandising and still less 
about media and copy and layouts.” 

“Does that mean that I ruined your 
chances of getting the account?” 

“Please don’t put it that way, Evelyn.” 

“But you have lost the account, haven’t 
you?” 

“Probably.” he replied. “But don’t let 
that worry you. There are other advertising 
accounts—but there’s only one Evelyn 
Merrill. And. unless you want me to ex¬ 
plode with suspense, please tell me what 
the mystery !.- all about.” 


CHAPTER II 

THE HUNGRY CELL 

7~OU know of course that I have 
| been helping my grandfather, 
-®- Professor Davis, with his research 
work in biology,” Evelyn began. 

“I ought to know it,” Caslon responded. 
“You’ve had so many dates with your 
bugs and germs that I’ve hardly had a 
chance to see you during the past three 
months. I can’t tell you how much I’ve 
missed the wonderful times we used to 
have together.” 

Evelyn sighed. “You’ll never realize 
what a sacrice it meant to me. But I owe 
so much to grandfather. It wasn’t easy 
for him to finance the education and scien¬ 
tific training he provided for me. The only 
way I could repay him was by helping 
him with his research work.” 

“I understand.” Then Caslon asked, “Is 
your grandfather involved in this trouble 
of yours?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “You see, we have 
been experimenting with phagocytes." 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to translate that 
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for me," Caslon confessed. “I’m a bit 
rusty on my biological terminology.” 

“Phagocytes are the white corpuscles of 
the blood,” Evelyn explained. “The first 
part of the word means ‘eat’ and the last 
part means ‘cell.’ They are also called 
leucocytes, meaning ‘white cells.’ ” 

“Ah, now it all comes back to me,” Cas¬ 
lon exclaimed. “The phagocytes are the 
guardians of the blood stream, who eat up 
the bad disease germs.” 

“That’s the idea precisely,” Evelyn 
said. “Unfortunately, the disease germs 
sometimes get a head start and multiply 
so rapidly that even with their enormous 
appetites the phagocytes cannot eat them 
rapidly enough and the murderous mi¬ 
crobes get the upper hand.” 

She paused a moment and then went on: 
"Some time ago, grandfather started work¬ 
ing on a line of research which he hoped 
would eventually eradicate all disease 
germs. His idea was that if human white 
blood corpuscles could be made to grow 
larger and could be stimulated so that they 
would multiply more rapidly than disease 
germs, the battles would always be won 
by the phagocytes. Do I make that clear?” 

“I think I get the idea,” Caslon replied. 
Did your experiments produce any re¬ 
sults?” 

“Indeed they did,” Evelyn declared. 
They produced results which were far dif¬ 
ferent from what we expected. Horrible 
results. Unspeakable results! That’s why 
I had to call on you for help.” 

“You mean—” 

Evelyn interrupted him by explaining, 
Perhaps I should tell you that, in an 
effort to increase the fighting strength 
of leucocytes, grandfather tried the effect 
of various glandular extracts. You know, 
of course, that there are certain hormones 
which stimulate the growth of organisms.” 

Caslon nodded, and Evelyn continued, 
Tt did not occur to either of us that 
growth-promoting hormones might also 
disrupt the reproductive functions of the 


leucocytes; but that’s what happened.” 

“You mean the phagocytes practiced 
birth control?” 

“Not exactly. Phagocytes, being single- 
celled organisms, reproduce by division. 
After reaching a certain size, they split in 
two and each half becomes an individual 
and starts to grow until it reaches the 
maximum size and divides into two parts 
and so on. Do you follow me?” 

“I’m right behind you,” Caslon assured 
her. “But you haven’t cleared up the mys¬ 
tery yet.” 

“There’s really no mystery at all,” she 
asserted. “Here’s what happened. After 
being treated with a certain combination 
of glandular extracts, one of the phagocytes 
started to grow very rapidly. Instead of 
dividing and redividing, it remained as one 
individual. In a very short time, it had 
grown to a considerable size.” 

“How could it do that without food?” 
Caslon asked. 

“That’s just the point. It had to have 
food. Its appetite was so enormous and 
so vociferous that it devoured every living 
thing it could get hold of.” 

“How? What? Where?—” Caslon 

questioned in a puzzled voice. 

E VELYN continued. “Grandfather’s 
laboratory is a small wooden building 
on his ranch near Hynes. That’s in the 
dairying section, you know. In his ex¬ 
perimental work, he uses live insects, guinea 
pigs, rabbits and other animals which he 
keeps in cages on the shelves of the labora¬ 
tory. When the phagocyte started to grow, 
it first devoured the insects, then the 
smaller animals, and finally the larger 
ones. It came very near making a meal 
out of me. Grandfather and I got out of 
the laboratory just in time.” 

“Is this monster phagocyte still in the 
laboratory?” Caslon asked. 

“I hope so. We locked the door, and 
the creature was inside the building when 
I left to call you. And, by the way, did 
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your secretary tell you 1 tried to get you 
on the phone?” 

Caslon answered, “Why, no.” 

“I thought so. She certainly had her 
nerve!” 

“Miss Sloan was merely doing her 
duty,” Caslon defended the girl. “On ac¬ 
count of the importance of the conference, 
I instructed her to cut off all phone calls. 
Naturally I was not expecting you to 
phone me. Otherwise—” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” she cut in. 
“I merely mentioned it so you would un¬ 
derstand why I crashed the door of your 
office to fetch you.” 

CHAPTER III 

IMPENDING CATASTROPHE 

F OR a minute or two Evelyn drove 
along in silence. Then, without warn¬ 
ing, she swung off the main highway. 
With the gravel rattling against the fenders, 
the car bumped jerkily along the dirt road, 
coming to a screeching halt before a small 
wooden building about a quarter of a mile 
from the thoroughfare. 

A slight, ashen-haired man, whom Cas¬ 
lon recognized as Evelyn’s grandfather, 
came running to greet them. 

“Thank God you are here!” he ex¬ 
claimed. I was afraid you would arrive 
too late!” 

“Are you having trouble, Mr. Davis?” 
Caslon asked anxiously. “Is there any 
danger of the thing getting out?” 

“Plenty of danger,” Davis panted. “Al¬ 
ready it has broken two window panes. 
Fortunately, there were sharp, pointed 
fragments of glass left in the sash, which 
repelled the phagocyte when it attempted 
to escape through the openings.” 

While he was speaking, an ominous, 
splintering sound came from the labora¬ 
tory. 

“What was that?” Caslon gasped. 
“Sounds like the monster is attacking 
the door,” Davis replied. “Look! That 


flimsy panel is beginning to crack already! 
Did you bring a gun?” 

“It’s in the rumble seat,” Evelyn told 
him. 

Before Caslon had time to get out of the 
car, Davis had appropriated the weapon 
and had run with it to the door of the 
shack. Evelyn shouted to him, but he 
paid no attention to her. Holding the 
muzzle of the gun close to the door, he 
pulled the trigger. 

There was a thundering roar, and the 
recoil of the powerful rifle made Davis 
stagger backward. Apparently the high- 
calibered bullet served only to weaken the 
door, which was already partially demol¬ 
ished. With a splintering crash, one of 
the panels gave way. Through the open¬ 
ing, a ghostly, quivering horror oozed. It 
was like a bloated, translucent python, ex¬ 
cept that it had neither mouth nor eyes. 
As it flowed swiftly through the opening, 
it spread out, becoming fatter and fatter, 
until it resembled a huge, flabby jelly¬ 
fish. 

Davis had retreated a few steps, but he 
was less than a yard away from the mon¬ 
ster when he raised the elephant gun and 
fired a second shot. 

Into the jelly-like mass of protoplasm 
the powerful projectile crashed. Through 
the transparent substance of the thing, the 
three horrified spectators could see the bul¬ 
let, as it came to a sudden stop a few 
inches from the surface of the creature. 
Then, as if it were being dissolved by some 
super-strong acid, it rapidly dwindled in 
size, completely disappearing within a few 
seconds. 

Apparently neither of the bullets had 
injured or even retarded the monster. With 
a weird, slithering motion, which was half 
like an animal and half like the fluid rush 
of a breaker on an ocean beach, it thrust 
itself toward Professor Davis. 

Yelping fearfully, the scientist dropped 
the heavy gun and started to run away. 
He was half way to the car when a long 
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tentacle shot out from the main body of 
the phagocyte, coiled about one of his 
ankles, and tripped him. 

A LL this had happened so quickly that 
neither Caslon nor Evelyn had time to 
do anything. It wasn’t until Davis had 
fallen that Caslon was able to shake off 
the spell of horror which had almost para¬ 
lyzed him. Flinging open the door of the 
car, he dashed to the prostrate scientist. 
Lifting this frail body in his strong arms, 
he tried to snatch Davis away from the 
monster’s terrible grip. The tentacle seemed 
to stretch slightly, like a thick band of 
rubber. Then it contracted, drawing the 
two men slowly but inexorably toward it. 

Caslon heard a feminine scream and 
the next instant Evelyn was beside him. 
“Keep out of this!” he shouted to her. 
Get back into the car!” 

Instead of obeying, she picked up a 
switch which happened to be lying at her 
feet. It was a broken branch from a 
Bougain Villea shrub. Bristling with 
thorns, the stick cut her hand cruelly. 
Nevertheless, she gripped it firmly and 
lashed at the tentacle with the improvised 
weapon. 

Tortured by the thorny whip, the phago¬ 
cyte released its hold so suddenly that Cas¬ 
lon and Davis tumbled along the ground 
like a couple of unhorsed jockeys. 

Scrambling to his feet, Caslon dragged 
Evelyn and her grandfather to the car, 
bundled them inside, squeezed in himself, 
and slammed the door just as the phago¬ 
cyte oozed across the running board. 

Over the hood of the automobile, the 
dire monster glided. Pressing its ghastly 
body against the windshield, it thrust out 
several menacing tentacles, which probed 
every crack and orifice, searching for an 
opening through which it might get at the 
living food within the car. Speechless with 
horror, the three human beings stared at it 
through bulging, hypnotized eyes. 

Finally the giant phagocyte abandoned 


its gruesome quest and plopped back to 
the ground. From the places where its 
body had touched the car, every vestige 
of paint had been removed, exposing cor¬ 
roded metal streaked with slime. 

It soon became apparent that the leuco¬ 
cyte’s relinquishment of its human prey 
was due to the diverting of its attention 
by another living creature. About fifty 
yards from the car a female goat was 
tethered. Munching contentedly on the 
tattered pages of a science-fiction maga¬ 
zine, it seemed to be oblivious of the im¬ 
pending peril. 

As if guided by an aerial form of chemi- 
taxis, the monstrosity oozed swiftly across 
the field, propelling itself toward the goat 
as accurately and surely as if it were being 
directed by perfect vision. 

Like a blanket of living jelly, the trans¬ 
lucent mass of protoplasm flowed over the 
luckless animal, enveloping it completely. 
After a brief period of muffled bleating and 
convulsive struggling, the goat became 
quiet and motionless. 

For several minutes, the phagocyte 
rested while the body of the goat was be¬ 
ing digested. Caslon availed himself of 
this interval to recover the gun, which 
Davis had dropped when the monster had 
attacked him. An examination of the 
weapon disclosed that the metal parts were 
badly corroded where the body of the pha¬ 
gocyte had passed over them. The firing 
mechanism would not work. 

“What are we going to do now?” Evelyn 
asked when Caslon told her of this catas¬ 
trophe. 

“I don’t know,” Roy confessed. “It’s 
quite obvious that we can’t kill the monster 
with rifle bullets anyway, so whether or 
not the gun will work doesn’t seem to 
make any difference.” 

“But what are we going to do?” she re¬ 
peated. “We must do something!” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “We must do some¬ 
thing. I have an idea—maybe it’s crazy. 
There’s just the wildest chance that it— 
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But we’ve got to work fast. Tell me 
quickly, Evelyn—where’s the nearest tele¬ 
phone?” 

“There’s one at the service station, 
about a mile west of here,” she told him. 
“Jump in the car and I’ll drive you 
there.” 

When Caslon took down the receiver of 
the service station phone, Evelyn heard 
him ask for a Los Angeles number. A 
moment later he said, “Let me talk to 
Doctor Remsen!” Then he lowered his 
voice and she was not able to hear any of 
the conversation. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE VIBRATOR 

H URRYING back to the laboratory, 
they arrived there just as the pha¬ 
gocyte, its gruesome meal of goat 
flesh completely assimilated, spewed out a 
pair of horns, four hooves, some matted 
hair and a few partially digested particles 
of the animal’s bony structure. 

Grown to a shapeless mass more than 
five feet in diameter, the phagocyte re¬ 
sumed its insatiable quest for more food. 
This time it headed for a cow-barn which 
stood not far from the fence which sepa¬ 
rated Davis’s ranch from that of his neigh¬ 
bor. 

When he realized the monster’s purpose, 
Caslon sprinted desperately across the field, 
hoping to reach the barn in time to turn 
the cows loose; but, so swiftly did the 
leucocyte move that Roy was not able to 
overtake it. 

Half an hour later, after having digested 
the bodies of twenty-two helpless cows, the 
phagocyte had attained enormous propor¬ 
tions. Towering to a height of twenty feet, 
like an animate hill of gelatin, it flowed 
across the fields in its ruthless hunt for 
more and more living food. 

By this time, hundreds of automobiles 
were parked along the road which ran past 
Davis’s ranch. Attracted by the unusual 


sight, at least a thousand spectators gazed 
in horrified amazement as the unspeakable 
monstrosity devoured mules and horses and 
cows and any other animals it could find. 

From three directions came the eerie wail 
of sirens. Presently, several automobiles 
and motorcycles from the sheriff’s office 
arrived on the scene. Obviously they had 
been summoned by phone calls of excited 
dairymen. 

Armed with revolvers, rifles and machine 
guns, a posse of officers opened fire on the 
monster. Their barrage of bullets spattered 
harmlessly into the viscous substance of 
the phagocyte, having no more effect on it 
than a boy’s peashooter would have on a 
rhinoceros. 

Thus, the task of attempting to scotch 
the terrible monster was taken completely 
out of Caslon’s hands. Realizing that dire 
consequences might result if their responsi¬ 
bility for the phagocyte became known 
Davis and Evelyn and Caslon discreetly 
mingled with the crowd, seeming to share 
in the general excitement, like any other 
casual spectators. 

As the phagocyte, swollen to the dimen¬ 
sions of a large building, finished digesting 
the bovine occupants of the fifth dairy barn. 
Caslon heard someone say, “They’ve called 
out the National Guard.” Later he over¬ 
heard another significant remark: “The 
artillery from Fort McArthur ought to be 
here any minute.” 

More than two hours actually did elapse 
before one of the motorized batteries from 
San Pedro arrived on the scene. By that 
time, the monster had covered a trail of 
devastation which had brought it right into 
the town of Hynes. 

Warned in advance of the approaching 
scourge, all the human inhabitants had 
evacuated the town. However, there were 
many dogs and cats and hens left behind 
and these were quickly devoured by the 
hungry phagocyte, which flowed like molten 
lava through the streets and into all the 
buildings. 
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C ONFRONTED by this preposterous, 
unprecedented problem, the artillery 
officers could do nothing. Since the body of 
the phagocyte was spread out over the en¬ 
tire town, wedged tightly between the stores 
and houses, it was impossible to blast the 
creature with the big guns without destroy¬ 
ing most of the buildings. This the soldiers 
did not dare to do, for fear that there might 
be some human beings still alive in the 
houses. 

Taking advantages of the interlude dur¬ 
ing which the phagocyte, temporarily sa¬ 
tiated, rested while it digested the scores 
of domesticated animals which it had en¬ 
gulfed, Caslon borrowed Evelyn’s car and 
hurried back to the service station from 
whence he had phoned to Doctor Remsen. 

After five or six minutes of anxious wait¬ 
ing, he was relieved to see the scientist’s 
dilapidated jollopy come to a rattling stop 
beside him. 

“Hello, Doctor Remsen,” Caslon called 
to him. “Did you bring your super-sonic 
projector with you?” 

“Yes,” Remsen replied. “I have two 
of them right here—all adjusted and ready 
to operate. Where is this organism con¬ 
cerning which you phoned me?” 

“It’s at Hynes, about two miles from 
here,” Caslon informed him. Then in 
terse, excited sentences, he told the scien¬ 
tist what had happened since the telephone 
call. 

“Now it’s as big as a mountain!” He 
concluded “—a vicious, murderous, animate 
mountain of protoplasm with an insatiable 
appetite for living flesh! Do you think 
your super-sonic projector will be able to 
scotch a monster like that?” 

Remsen shook his head and said, “Obvi¬ 
ously, it is impossible to predict with any 
degree of certainty what effect the high 
frequency sound vibrations will have on 
the creature. However, I think there is 
a reasonable possibility that the super¬ 
sonic beams may help to restrain the 
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monster, even though they might not kill 
it outright.” 

Pointing to a large crow which was 
perched arrogantly on a nearby telegraph 
pole, Caslon said, “How about testing 
your projector on that bird?” 

Following this suggestion, Remsen con¬ 
nected his strange weapon to the storage 
battery of his car and aimed the projector 
at the crow. At first nothing happened. Not 
the slightest vestige of a ray could be 
seen. There was nothing audible to indi¬ 
cate that the machine was in operation. 
Slowly, Remsen played the projector back 
and forth, as if he were trying to spray 
the telegraph pole with a hose. Sud¬ 
denly, the crow seemed to explode noise¬ 
lessly, sending feathers and bits of flesh 
flying in all directions. 

“Well—I’ll be—” Caslon gasped. “What 
happened?” 

Remsen explained: “High frequency 
sound vibrations are very powerful. They 
literally shook the crow to pieces.” 

“I hope it will do the same thing to the 
phagocyte monster,” Caslon shouted as he 
ran back to Evelyn’s car and started the 
motor. “Let’s go!” 


CHAPTER V 

IN THE MONSTER’S ARMS 

A S THEY drove toward Hynes, their 
progress was impeded by throngs 
of hysterical people, who crowded 
the highway. Their eyes distended with 
fear, most of them were hurrying away 
from the stricken town. Hoarse cries of 
men mingled with the shrill screams of 
women. Caslon heard someone screech, 
“The monster is coming! It will devour 
all of us!” 

When they finally penetrated the mob 
of terrified fugitives, they saw a horrible 
sight. Oozing from the streets of the town 
to the surrounding fields, a huge, ominous 
glacier of hungry protoplasm was flowing 
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toward them. Apparently it was still some¬ 
what lethargic from the effects of its recent 
meals, for it moved slowly, but with every 
passing instant it seemed to gain mo¬ 
mentum. 

Although it had neither eyes nor mouth— 
although there was nothing about it that 
resembled any creature previously known 
to man, nevertheless its appearance was 
unmistakably menacing. Suffusing its 
quivering, shapeless contours, were fea¬ 
tures which clearly expressed murderous, 
hateful greed I 

Thrusting one of the super-sonic projec¬ 
tors into Caslon’s hand, Doctor Remsen 
cried, “Here, you take this one. All you 
have to do is to point it and squeeze the 
trigger—just like a pistol. There’s about 
two hundred feet of wire in this coil. Take 
care not to get it tangled or broken. While 
you are getting started, I’ll connect the 
other projector to the storage battery of 
your car.” 

With the projector tightly gripped in 
one hand and the coil of wire in the other, 
Caslon strode across the field to meet the 
horrible, living mountain of protoplasm. 

As he reached the summit of a small 
knoll from whence he could look down into 
a hollow which was not visible from the 
road, Caslon saw a horrifying sight. 

Directly in the path of the rapidly ap¬ 
proaching monster a baby girl was playing. 
Apparently she had become separated from 
her parents and had been overlooked in the 
mad flight of escaping human beings. 

Between Caslon and the child a familiar 
figure was racing. From her thick, red 
hair, which streamed behind her like a 
breeze-blown pennant, he recognized Eve¬ 
lyn. The hungering monster was but a 
few feet away when she reached the baby, 
snatched it up and started to run back 
with her precious burden. She had taken 
less than a dozen steps when she slipped 
and fell. 

As if it sensed a delicious morsel of 
living food, the phagocyte shot out a flat, 


pointed tentacle, which flowed across Eve¬ 
lyn’s body, pinning her and the baby to 
the ground. 

At that instant, Caslon pointed the super¬ 
sonic projector at the place where the 
tentacle joined the main bulk of the mon¬ 
ster, and squeezed the trigger. Though he 
could neither see nor hear the super-sonic 
beam, a weird, tingling sensation in his 
wrist told him that the lethal rays were 
being projected by the device. 

L IKE a heap of snow being dissolved by 
a powerful stream of hot water, the 
tentacle seemed to melt away, releasing 
Evelyn from its dire embrace. She stag¬ 
gered to her feet and started to flee from 
the frightful thing, but Caslon called to 
her, “Hold it, Evelyn! Better stay close 
to me. I believe it will be safer than try¬ 
ing to run away.” 

With the invisible, soundless beam of 
energy which streamed from the super¬ 
sonic projector, Caslon desperately lashed 
at the menacing wall of death. Wherever 
the ultra-rapid vibrations blasted the crea¬ 
ture, the jelly-like substance cringed and 
melted away, but the disintegrated portions 
were quickly replaced by more living proto¬ 
plasm, which seemed determined to surge 
forward in spite of the force which was 
opposing it. 

By using superhuman vigilance and 
speedy action, Caslon managed to keep a 
few yards of clear space between the mur¬ 
derous wall and the human beings he was 
battling to protect. Suddenly, Evelyn ut¬ 
tered a scream of warning. Snatching a 
quick glance over his shoulder to see what 
had frightened her, he was horrified to 
discover that the two flanks of the monster 
had flowed around in wide circles and had 
united, completely surrounding Caslon and 
his two companions. 

Spinning like an adagio dancer, he swept 
his beam around in a spiral, thus carving 
out and holding clear a cylindrical haven 
within the very body of the monster. By 
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whirling rapidly, first clockwise and then 
counter-clockwise, he actually succeeded in 
widening the ring of protoplasm which 
surrounded them. 

“We’re gaining!” he shouted trium¬ 
phantly. “We’ll fight our way out of this 
devil’s trap yet!” 

He had hardly uttered these words when 
the tingling sensation in his right wrist 
began to falter, warning him that some¬ 
thing was wrong. Suddenly the projector 
went completely dead. H tugged at the 
wire leading to the storage battery of 
Remsen’s car. The loose end trailed like a 
snake across the ground. The wire had 
become completely severed by the corros¬ 
ive digestive fluids of the monster. 

Slowly and inexorably, the cylindrical 
walls of protoplasm began to ooze into 
the vacant space. 

“Quick!” Caslon shouted to Evelyn. 
‘You and the baby crouch down into as 
small a space as possible. I’ll try to cover 
you with my body. 

Although Caslon was not addicted to 
profanity, he could not help screaming an 
oath as he felt the horrible mass of proto¬ 
plasm flow over him. Where the viscous, 
clammy substance touched his bare hands 
and face, he felt an excruciating smart, 
like the burning of a strong acid. 

Through his mind flashed tormenting 
thoughts: “What a way to die!—swallowed 
and digested by this unspeakable mon¬ 
ster while we are still alive!” 

Suddenly, when he had abandoned all 
hope of rescue, he felt a convulsive trem¬ 
bling. Almost instantly, the blanket of 
jelly which surrounded him and his two 
companions seemed to melt away. Miracu¬ 
lously, they were free! 

Feeling like a man who had died and 
been brought back to life with a heart in¬ 
jection of a powerful drug, Caslon stag¬ 
gered to his feet. Running toward him 
he saw Doctor Remsen. With a voice 
which he did not recognize as his own, Roy 
gasped, “What happened?” 


“The monster is dead!” Remsen an¬ 
nounced. “I killed it with my super-sonic 
projector.” 

Caslon stammered, “The one you used 
must have been more powerful than the 
one you gave me.” 

“No, they were both equally powerful.” 

“Then how in—” 

“Here’s what happened,” Remsen inter¬ 
rupted him. “Remembering that the mon¬ 
ster behaved like an enormous ameoba, I 
deduced that, like any other single-celled 
organism, it must have a nucleus. Sure 
enough! Through the transparent sub¬ 
stance of the creature, I could faintly distin¬ 
guish a throbbing, opaque globule. 

“Instead of trying to restrain the entire 
creature from advancing, like you attempt¬ 
ed to do, I simply plowed a narrow path 
right into the center of the monster. In 
this way, I reached the nucleus and blasted 
it with the projector. With its nucleus de¬ 
stroyed, the phagocyte died instantly.” 

A FEW hours later, when they were read¬ 
ing the newspaper extras, Evelyn said 
fervently, “Thank God that the only crea¬ 
tures which the phagocyte devoured were 
dumb animals. Had any human lives been 
lost, I should never have been able to 
forgive myself.” 

“Yes,” Caslon agreed. “With all those 
crowds of people around, it was a miracle 
that none of them were killed by the mon¬ 
ster. But why should you feel any more 
concerned about that than anyone else. 
After all—” 

“If you knew all the facts you would 
understand,” she declared. “There happens 
to be a very cogent reason why I was per¬ 
sonally responsible for everything the leuco¬ 
cyte did.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I didn’t tell you everything,” Evelyn 
said. “You see, Roy, that horrible mon¬ 
ster was really a phagocyte which grand¬ 
father obtained from a drop of my own 
blood! ” 
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I N THIS department, we present our 
readers’ views of the future—both the 
scientific and social developments that 
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O UR astronomically inclined readers 
will be pleased to note that Abra¬ 
ham Oshinsky, 28SS W. 25th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is forming an Astronomy 
Club. Interested persons in and around 
Brooklyn may write directly to Mr. 
Oshinsky. 


NO TELEVISION MOVIES 

by GENE RISHER 


Y OUR statement that television looms 
as a dark threat to the very existence 
of the theater must have been made 
in one of your off moments. If the public 
so much wanted movies in their own homes, 
they could have them for about the same 
price, or less, than a television receiver will 
cost, in the form of a projector with sound 
and film available from many libraries scat¬ 
tered through this country. 

I have been a motion picture projection¬ 
ist for eleven years, have operated both 
sound and silent pictures. I can remember 
the apprehension felt in the theater when 
radio first felt its popularity, yet we all 
realize that it was the radio which made 
the movie really great—made it the world’s 
third greatest industry. 

It is hardly to be thought that an ad¬ 
vertiser would pay for the production of a 
movie epic just to entertain his audience 
once—or that the producer would sell to 
the advertiser first and thereby limit his 
income from the theater owner. The F. C. C. 


demands that a station shall identify itself 
once every thirty minutes, if possible, and 
if not, said station positively must give iden¬ 
tification once each hour. How, may I ask, 
will they televise a movie feature, insert ad¬ 
vertising and station identification in a one- 
hour program when only about one in ten 
of the movie features runs less than an 
hour? Four major movie producers are even 
now conniving to make features so long 
that double billing will be impossible. Tak¬ 
ing the above into consideration, it is more 
practical to think that, if and when tele¬ 
vision becomes a practical reality, eight to 
fifteen minute cartoons, comedies and tech¬ 
nical subjects will be the fare in so far as 
movies are concerned with the exception of 
Pre-vues of the features about to be released. 
The television will make an exceptional 
means for the advertiser of motion pictures, 
for when you or I see the highlights and 
hear snatches of the songs in a movie via 
television, then we shall decide that imme¬ 
diate it comes to our neighborhood Flicker 
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Emporium, we shall be there to see it. The 
theater has long used radio to a great ad¬ 
vantage, so television shall be a boon in¬ 
stead of a threat. 

But vve have heard the cry of “Wolf” so 
often from the television world that it is 
old stuff now. They have to a certain 
extent overcome the problem of definition, 
but in overcoming the problem of distance 
and network transmission they are no nearer 
to the solution now than they were three 
years ago. When that problem is overcome, 
then there remains the problem of com¬ 
peting with radio as an advertising medium 
and the problem of time and suitable sub¬ 
jects for a program, not to mention that 
for coverage, there must be sufficient re¬ 
ceivers sold. By the time the above has all 
come to pass, the movies will probably have 
mastered the art of three dimensional pro¬ 
jection and will not even be annoyed by the 
novelty stage of television. At the present 
time, television is little more practical than 
the experiments tending to break down the 
atom. But you may wager that when it is 
practical, the movie fraternity will use it to 
an advantage. So don’t shed any tears for 
the movies yet—the world’s third industry 
will not die easily. 

VISITATIONS FROM 
SPACE? 

by ALLAN SOMERS 

H AVING heard all this hocus-pocus 
talk about invaders from Mars and 
other belligerent planets, I have 
decided to give a few of my conclusions on 
this long-discussed topic. I am open to 
criticism from all your many readers and 
would be pleased to hear some of their views. 

In the first place, there are no recorded 
facts that intimate Earth has ever been a 
guest of alien marauders before. In the 
near three thousand years that man has 
known anything about history, no hint of 
such an event has offered itself. I admit 


that some of those ancient civilizations 
have accomplished feats of mechanics that 
today would try the patience of renowned 
engineers, but has there ever been evidence 
of a higher science come to Earth? 

I firmly believe that some species of life 
does exist on the heavenly bodies of our 
solar system and the countless myriads of 
other galaxies; these worlds were not 
placed there by the Creator to shed their 
light on our infinitesimal abode. But, how¬ 
ever, are the forms of living things on those 
bodies as far progressed in science as we? 
Have they been existing as long or longer 
as the genus hominum? 

Now; in answer to these questions, I 
draw these basic conclusions; either these 
forms of life (if any) are still beneath the 
level of earthly intelligence, or so far above 
it that they have reached Utopia, the world 
without cares. 

Taking the former belief to be veritable 
makes man the supreme race of the Uni¬ 
verse, the attitude many have taken since 
time began. It is the hypothetical reason¬ 
ing I am going to reject. One can’t believe 
it and still keep a scientific approach to the 
question. 

Are all living creatures on other worlds 
equally as intellectual as man? The answer 
to this is also in the negative, spontaneously. 

There still is the third and final presump¬ 
tion; various of the outer celestial bodies 
have civilization so far ahead of ours that 
they have abandoned all thoughts of blood¬ 
shed and conquest. Perhaps they are pity¬ 
ing mortal man for the sanguinary meta¬ 
morphosis he is traversing. I only wish that 
such worlds exist, for it means that wars 
are only a passing development in the tran¬ 
scendence of a race. 

THE POWER OF THE ATOM 

by JAY OSCAR 

OHN DEAKYNE wrote a letter lam¬ 
basting “atomic power.” As you will 
no doubt recall, he said, “Let’s see 
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what is meant by atomic power. This is 
supposed to be energy to be released by 
the destruction of the atoms. In other 
words, the proper bombarding of an atom 
will knock it for a loop, explode the nucleus, 
and throw the electrons and protons every 
which way—thereby creating a lot of 
energy.” 

Mr. Deakyne is right as far as he goes in 
this direction, but I am afraid that he 
doesn’t go far enough. We have just ex¬ 
ploded the nucleus and thrown the protons 
and electrons every which way, but have we 
destroyed the attraction which, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, holds the protons and 
electrons in their places? We decidedly 
have not! So instead of one gigantic wave 
of shattering, all-consuming explosion, 
which, as Mr. Deakyne says, might be the 
cause of a novel flareup (which is a rather 
unsound theory, because I don’t believe for 
one instant that any physical being could 
live in such a terrible heat that the electrons 
in their orbits in the atoms are forced out of 
their orbits entirely and the atoms become 
ionized. Of course, if anyone can absolutely 
prove differently, I shall be quite willing 
to believe him—I am not that narrow¬ 
minded), the protons and electrons form 
other atoms of an entirely different order. 
Go ahead and laugh now if you like, but 
please hear me out. 

According to an article by John W. 
Campbell, Jr., “Dr. Hahn has discovered 
that the addition of a neutron to uranium 
produces a higher element. This one does 
not pay off in nickels. It doesn’t discharge a 
few minor articles and get comfortable 
again. It shatters utterly with a violence 
unimaginable; it discharges two immense 
atomic particles with a stupendous, furious 
energy. Instead of chips such as helium 
nuclei, a complete barium atom and a com¬ 
plete atom of the rare element masynium 
blast out. The energy of this explosion 
appears to be about 200,000,000 electron- 
volts. For pure concentrated violence, that 
represents the fury of ten mile-long light¬ 


ning bolts crashing out of a single atomic 
diameter.” 

THE EXISTENCE OF 
MATTER 

by RICHARD SKINNER 

A LL particles of matter, beginning with 
Z\ the smallest atom, and ascending the 

•*” scale on into infinity, encompassing 
the entire universe, exist only in the imagi¬ 
nation of a thinking entity. 

Bear with me a moment and I will prove 
to the most skeptic mind that the above 
statement is true, both literally and figura¬ 
tively speaking. 

The entire universe was conceived in the 
mind of, or the thought processes of the 
Omnipotent. He was the Creator. He 
created the universe and since He created 
it from absolute zero (there being no other 
matter to build from), it stands as an in¬ 
fallible fact that it was created solely from, 
and of, His imagination. 

It therefore follows that we, as human 
beings, and a counterpart of our Maker, 
have the power to create, by mental process 
alone, a like duplication of His achieve¬ 
ments. Being as it were, we were created in 
His image, we are Him, or a tiny infinitesi¬ 
mal part of Him. 

Can there be a result without a cause? 
To begin, the WHYS? are always questions, 
and the BECAUSES are always the answers 
to the WHYS?. Why is this so? Because it 
is so; and why is that so? Another because. 
You will finally arrive at the time when 
there is no answer to the last WHY? 

That is Infinity. When Infinity is 
reached, time, space, and matter cease to 
be, or exist. You cannot give a because to 
the last why, which means a result without 
a cause. 

Agreed, then, there cannot be a result 
without a cause, we must conclude the 
obvious, that there is no universe. 

Since matter comprises the universe, and 
there is no universe, there i3 no matter. 


SKY TRAP 

by CARL JACOBI 


"Wings" Thorpe had a two-fold mission—to rescue the girl he was to 
marry, and to discover the whereabouts of a huge stratosphere ship that 
had disappeared from the face of the Earth! Little did he suspect the 
super-scientific methods of the enemy until he came upon the spider-web¬ 
bing in the sky! 
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DARWIN, AUSTRALIA, Mar. 17—teleflash—Trag¬ 
edy is feared to have overtaken the Piccard III, Colum¬ 
bia stratoliner, on her maiden voyage to Australia. At 
ten o’clock this morning the ship was more than 24 
hours overdue at the Darwin Drome. Sixteen defense 
' ;e planes of the Australian 
u.oifio =; r lanes. 


Patrol left here to comb all Pacific 


PAGO PAGO, SAMOA, Mar. 17—CMP}—An un¬ 
named night operator at the Samoan radio station, 
KS64, reported to American officials here today that 
he believed he had received an SOS from the still¬ 
missing Piccard in the early hours of the morning. 
The message, ihe operator stated, was unreadable^ be- 

has been discredited, sfnce the operator insisted his 
direction-finder placed the lost plane’s position as some¬ 
where still tn the stratosphere. 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Mar. 18—In an inter¬ 
national radio address today, the President of the 
United States asked that ocean-going ships and sur¬ 
face planes of all flags be on the lookout for possible 
wreckage and survivors of the ill-fated Piccard III. 
The Pacific Air Fleet, it has been reported, may take 
off from Sacramento to begin an organized search for 


CHAPTER I 

“WINGS” THORPE 

T WELVE men, dressed in the white 
uniform of pilots first-class, stood in 
the San Francisco office of Stephen 
W. Monroe, general manager for Columbia 
Stratolines, West Coast Division. Monroe, 
florid-faced and massive, was gnawing a 
cold cigar as he leaned far across his desk 
and addressed them collectively: 

“Those are your orders,” he was saying. 
“The Piccard must be found. The com¬ 
pany is interested foremost in rescuing the 
passengers and crew, if any of either are 
still alive. If not, we must have a positive 
explanation for the ship’s crashing. You all 
know that if she fell into the sea in such a 
way as to damage her pontoons and sink, 
the spot would be marked by an illuminated 
buoy which would automatically shoot to 
the surface. Look for that buoy! 

“Each man will have full control of one 
of our emergency cutters, capable of cruis¬ 
ing at surface or stratosphere altitudes. 
Take sufficient supplies for a week’s flight. 
Report to the base station here by radio 
hourly. That’s all.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation; then 
twelve lean hands moved to salute. The 
white-clad pilots began to file out into the 
inner corridor. Monroe rose to his feet, 


stepped quickly around his desk and grasped 
the last of the men by the shoulder. 

“Not you, Thorpe. I want to speak with 
you alone.” 

Thorpe—“Wings” Thorpe to the men 
around the Columbia hangars—turned and 
looked up heavily. He nodded, followed 
the manager back into the room and 
slumped into the proffered chair. A young 
man in his early twenties, with clear grey 
eyes and square-cut features, he sat there 
opening and closing his hands, the picture of 
despair. 

“Hit you pretty hard, didn’t it, Thorpe?’’ 
Monroe began. “Engaged to be married, I 
understand. The girl—Alice Bradley—was 
stewardess. That right?” 

Thorpe writhed in his chair. His lips 
twitched. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied jerkily. “This was 
her first trip. She worked in the ticket 
offices on first floor until a few days ago. 
Then she decided she wanted to fly and 
applied for a position on the new liner. I 
. . . I’ve got to find her, Mr. Monroe. I’ve 
got to find that plane. If it takes me five 
years . . 

M ONROE nodded slowly. “Know how 
you feel,” he said. “And I’m going 
to help you all I can. Your two-year record 
with our organization has been more than 
satisfactory, and in appreciation, I’m put¬ 
ting at your disposal the Silver Star. That’s 
the fastest cutter the company owns. 

“But there’s something else I want to 
talk to you about. You know a man by the 
name of Hunter—Wade Hunter?” 

Thorpe’s drawn face darkened slightly. 
“Yes,” he said coldly. 

“So I thought. Well, Hunter is now 
chief technician for our biggest rival, the 
Red Star Line. Formerly he was employed 
by us, but I was forced to hand him over 
to the law when I found him attempting 
to steal plans for a new cabin oxygen- 
revigator we were building. Now that he’s 
in power again, he’s made it a point on 
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several occasions to swear revenge against 
Columbia. Thorpe, take a look at this.” 

A newspaper was passed across the desk, 
and the pilot, after casting a glance at the 
headlines which still screamed of the liner’s 
disappearance, found himself reading a 
quarter-column article at the bottom of the 
page, encircled with a red-penciled line. 

The item, written by the leading polit¬ 
ical scribe of the day, was terse and to the 
point. It prophecied the passing of the 
Harkness Mail Bill by the Senate within 
forty-eight hours, an action that would 
definitely authorize the future transporta¬ 
tion of foreign mail by stratosphere plane 
instead of the now-obsolete amphibian. And 
it closed by stating that it was still a mat¬ 
ter of question in official circles which of 
two prominent organizations would be 
awarded the contract, Columbia or the Red 
Star Line. 

Thorpe pursed his lips. “You mean . . 
he began. 

“I have only suspicions,” broke in Mon¬ 
roe. “But I’m telling you confidentially 
that it’s my firm conviction that Red Star 
under the influence of Wade Hunter pur¬ 
posely arranged the disappearance of the 
Piccard III. A liner like that doesn’t van¬ 
ish without leaving a trace. And their mo¬ 
tive is clear. By making it appear that our 
organization is dangerous and unsafe, they 
hope to win the government mail contract 
for themselves. I have information that 
they’ve been hard hit financially and need 
this to put them on their feet.” 

Thorpe looked at the big manager ques- 
tioningly. “But...” 

“Where do you come in? Right here. I’ve 
had the Red Star hangars watched since 
the Piccard failed to arrive in port. A sur¬ 
face plane landed there at 9:45 this morn¬ 
ing from points unknown. In it were two 
men, Wade Hunter and a Doctor James 
Galyard. He’s research scientist for Red 
Star Lines and an unprincipled man if there 
ever was one. They went immediately to 
the executive offices, stayed there one-half 
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hour, then re-entered their plane and took 

off. 

■‘My detective followed them in his own 
plane. They headed north, flew up as far 
as Mount Shasta, near the Oregon line, and 
disappeared. 

“Now then”—Monroe spread both his 
hands flat on the desk and clamped his teeth 
hard on the cigar—“Thorpe, I’m putting 
this case in your hands. You were success¬ 
ful once before in a bit of investigating 
work for the company. This seems to be 
right in your line. Your search flight for 
the Piccard will not be interrupted. I real¬ 
ize how you feel toward Miss ... Miss Brad¬ 
ley. But stay out only two days. If you find 
nothing, don’t return here; land at our 
freight hangar at Alturas. That isn’t far 
from Mount Shasta, and I want you to try 
and find the whereabouts of this man 
Hunter, and the scientist with him, Doctor 
Galyard. Maybe I’m crazy, but I’m posi¬ 
tive their movements have something to do 
directly with the missing Piccard. 

CHAPTER II 

CUBES IN THE SKY 

W INGS THORPE handling the pre¬ 
cision controls, the Silver Star 
turned her graceful rocket prow 
downward and raced from an altitude of 
45,000 feet into a world of thick, cumulus 
clouds. The automatic hydrographer on 
the instrument panel buzzed loudly and 
pointed its twin needles to latitude 15 de¬ 
grees north, longitude 165 degrees west. It 
was the approximate point the liner had last 
been heard from, and as the clouds sud¬ 
denly gave way to a wide expanse of open 
sea, Thorpe flipped open the floor observa¬ 
tion glass and surveyed the scene below 
him. 

But he did it with a look of hopelessness 
in his eyes. For two days now he had flown 
and re-flown over this part of the Pacific. 
He had started from the field at Honolulu 
and headed south by west, then north, 
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making a huge ellipse. He had skimmed 
the surface of the ocean, hoping against 
hope that his eyes would detect no gleam¬ 
ing light in a crystal globe, the release-buoy 
which would show definitely that the Pic¬ 
card had sunk beneath the waves. He had 
even climbed into the stratosphere, up to 
an altitude of almost 60,000 feet, and 
drifted idly, eyes strained into the measure¬ 
less distance, well-knowing that such a 
maneuver was futile as well as absurd. But 
Thorpe was leaving no loopholes in his 
search. 

Fastened in a slot in the vision-glass be¬ 
fore him was a small photograph, a picture 
of a young girl with blond, tousled hair 
and laughing blue eyes. To Wings with 
Love from Alice, it read, and the words 
stabbed back at him like a cruel knife. It 
wasn’t fair to take her from him when they 
were on the verge of their happiness. 

Mechanically he reached for the radio¬ 
phone at his right, pulled forward the 
swing-bracket microphone and turned a 
switch. 

‘LS calling KWR1,” he said in a dull, 
lifeless voice. “LS, Cutter Silver Star, 
Thorpe pilot, calling KWR1, Columbia 
Drome base. San Francisco. Calling 
KWR1.” 

Presently a point of light lit up on the 
panel, and the speaker droned an answer. 

“KWR1. Go ahead LS. Go ahead LS.” 

Sadly Thorpe gave his official report. A 
report of failure. He had found nothing, 
though he had cruised west almost as far 
as Port Moresby. Now with the time limit 
of his search over, he was heading back to 
California and would land as ordered at 
the freight hangars at Alturas. 

F OR a moment, a feeling of resentment 
welled up within him against Manager 
Monroe and his orders. Wade Hunter might 
be a bitter enemy and the Red Star Line 
an unscrupulous rival, but after all it 
seemed stretching a point to think either 
of them could spirit away a huge liner, its 


passengers and its crew without leaving a 
single trace of evidence. Flying to Alturas 
now seemed like running away from the 
fight. 

Three hours later his landing-beam eye 
warned him with its high-frequency hum 
that he was approaching the Alturas field. 
He cut off power, nosed the ship downward, 
and drifted toward the hangars. 

“Refuel her and see that she’s in condi¬ 
tion to take off at a moment’s notice,” he 
directed the machinists who surged around 
him. 

Then he wound his way through piles of 
freight and knots of loading men to the 
elevator that would take him to the loung 
ing room on the second floor. Reaching the 
club-chamber, he chose a cogswell in a se 
eluded corner, closed his eyes and slumped 
back wearily. But sleep was impossible in 
his present mental state, and presently the 
entire train of recent circumstances began 
to pound through his brain. 

Wade Hunter, eh? Yes, he remembered 
the man—a suave, dark-faced individual 
with a silken voice and eyes like twin gim 
lets. They had taken their final air tests 
at the government examination grounds to 
gether. At that time the number of first 
class positions was limited, and there had 
been hot rivalry between the men. In the 
last event, someone tampered with 
Thorpe’s plane, loosened the valve on the 
heat-brakes with the result that he almost 
cracked up landing on the field. Although 
he had no definite proof, Thorpe was con 
vinced Hunter was the man responsible. 

But the thoughts were unpleasant, and 
getting to his feet, Thorpe paced slowly to 
the window. If only it had been some other 
plane than the Piccard! If only Alice had 
kept her position in the ticket office!—then 
he could flash the Frisco drome and see her 
pretty face on the television screen. Out¬ 
side the clouds had drifted, and the sun 
shone dazzingly in an azure sky. 

And then quite suddenly the Columbia 
pilot was standing rigid, hands clenched 
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against the high window-sill, eyes focused 
on a glittery something far off in the west¬ 
ern heavens. For a moment, he stared in¬ 
credulously. Then, wheeling, he shot a 
question to a man sprawled in a nearby 
chair. 

“Mallory, do you know if there’s a pair 
of binoculars here in the room?” 

The man looked up from his book lazily. 
•Sure,” he said. “End cabinet next to the 
door. What’s up?” 

Without answer, Thorpe strode to the 
point directed and hurried back, the glasses 
held tensely in his hand. With the magni¬ 
fied vision, he scanned the heavens once 
more. A moment passed. 

“Mallory, come here. Look over to the 
west just beyond the third hangar and tell 
me if I’m crazy. What do you see?” 

The freight pilot responded with alacrity. 
He squinted through the binoculars, looked 
a moment and frowned. 

“Odd,” he said. “Looks like a big steel 
cube—prism, rather, with a huge tube hang¬ 
ing from its lower end. And it’s rising 
straight up like—like a balloon! I never 
saw anything like that before.” 

One more fleeting glimpse of the strange 
object in the sky was awarded Thorpe as 
he snatched back the glasses. Then the 
thing crossed into the glare of the after¬ 
noon sun and disappeared. 

Mallory shrugged. “Some advertising 
stunt, maybe. I wouldn’t worry about it.” 

Thorpe agreed with a slow nod, but there 
was a strange gleam in his eyes when half 
an hour later he descended again to the 
lower floor and headed down the road for 
the town of Alturas. He hiked directly to 
the company’s town garage, found the man 
in charge and showed his credentials. 

“I want a Filmore electric runabout,” he 
said tersely. “Be using it maybe for sev¬ 
eral days. See that the generator is okay.” 

There was a short wait. Then the car 
wheeled down the automatic ramp, and 
Thorpe slid into the seat behind the steer¬ 
ing wheel. Through the Alturas night traf¬ 


fic the electric hummed slowly, turned 
right, then left, and nosed into the highway. 
Once clear of the town, Thorpe pushed over 
the rheostat, and the motor leaped to a 
low-pitched, mile-eating whine. 

H E DROVE at an even pace without 
destination. It seemed senseless, this 
tracing the two Red Star men, Hunter and 
Doctor Galyard, without the slightest clue 
to point to their guilt. Even if he did dis¬ 
cover their whereabouts, he couldn’t chal¬ 
lenge them openly, accuse them of shang¬ 
haiing the Piccard. Such an accusation 
would be an absurdity. 

Twenty miles further on, the highway 
branched into two forks, and remembering 
Monroe’s instructions, Thorpe swung into 
the west lane, heading in a general direc¬ 
tion toward Mount Shasta. Darkness was 
closing in now. Automatically the solar- 
condenser headlights clicked on, spreading 
a soft glow before him. 

The miles hummed by; the lights grad¬ 
ually increased their power. And then, all 
at once, there loomed ahead a side road 
leading away from the pavement. At the 
entrance a weather-scarred sign said in 
faded print: Short Cut To The Flats. Drive 
Slow. 

Thorpe drew up and mused a moment. 
He would come to nothing by remaining on 
the highway. If Monroe’s suspicions were 
in any way correct, the plane in which 
Hunter and Galyard had disappeared had 
probably landed in some wild and unsettled 
district. Here as well as any other place 
was a likely spot to begin his search. 

A moment later the electric was rolling 
down the lane, winding in and out through 
a forlorn region of second growth. As he 
went on, the going became steadily worse, 
and Thorpe was forced to reduce his speed 
to a monotonous jarring crawl. Several 
times the road branched into other roads, 
all stretching before him in a network of 
confusion. 

Two hours later he saw it. The car drawn 
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over to the side of the road, he had settled 
back against the upholstery, intending to 
catch a much-needed scrap of sleep. Pale 
moonlight from a three-quarter disc up in 
the eastern heavens shed a ghostly lumi¬ 
nescence over the countryside. 

It appeared abruptly like some strange 
geometric phantom, sailing quietly through 
the night sky—a huge steel prism, that in 
defiance to all laws of gravitation, slowly 
gained altitude! For a full minute, the 
thing remained in his vision, metal sides 
glinting in the lunar light. Then suddenly, 
as though endowed with new life, it shot 
upward at terrific speed and disappeared. 

A chain of wild thoughts began to surge 
through the pilot’s brain. Was there any 
connection between these floating things 
and Wade Hunter? Any relation to the 
missing Piccard? 

Thorpe locked the car and began to stride 
across the fields toward a distant hillock, 
from the other side of which the prism 
seemed to have come—but when he reached 
the summit, he murmured an exclamation 
of disappointment. 

He was on the outer boundary of north¬ 
ern California’s lava beds, and the view 
ahead was a desolate stretch of volcanic 
open country unmarked by house or habi¬ 
tation. He lit a cigarette, stood there in 
thought. Then, smoking furiously, he 
stepped down and moved into the uneven 
way ahead. 

CHAPTER 111 

IN CAVERNS BELOW' 

^OR half an hour he stumbled forward, 
skirting the edge of the lava floor. 
He was about to give up in disgust 
when a startled gasp jerked from his mouth, 
and he flung himself flat downward. 

Materializing out of the half-light ahead, 
a huge steel-sided bulk shot toward him— 
a gigantic prism, it was, fully thirty feet in 
width, advancing a few feet above the 
ground under its own power, the third of 


the strange mechanisms Thorpe had seen 
that day. 

Sweeping with lightning speed, the 
mighty object plunged by, missing the 
pilot’s head by inches. There was no mis¬ 
taking the thing this time. Thorpe had 
seen that it possessed three dimensions, in¬ 
credible power and walls that unquestion 
ably had been manufactured by man. 

His heart was pounding and a queer 
buoyancy was surging through him as he 
picked himself up and continued straight 
into the lava bed. He walked fast, and 
presently a darker blot in the blackness 
loomed up faintly. A moment later the 
Columbia pilot was on hands and kness. 
eyes striving to pierce the blackness of a 
shaft that extended downward gently from 
the lava floor into the bowels of the earth 
From its depths came the murmur of voices, 
and—Thorpe stiffened—the drone of ma¬ 
chinery. 

Cautiously he began to descend, feeling 
his way with outstretched hands. Perhaps 
twenty, thirty feet the floor led downward 
—he couldn’t be sure. A quick snap of his 
pocket flash revealed a winding corridor 
stretching out before him. It was all 
natural formation, a lava cavern with 
scoriaceous, slightly eroded walls. 

The distant drone of machinery had 
become a pulsating reality now, and the 
stench of strong chemicals was overpower¬ 
ing. The corridor widened, turned, and 
Thorpe leaped behind a niche in the wall, 
staring at the scene below him. 

It was a huge grotto dazzlingly illumi¬ 
nated on all sides. The room was filled with 
tiers of strange machinery; dynamos, gen¬ 
erators, and monstrous equipment. Three 
gigantic pistons pumped in and out. Above 
this w r as two great vats of some shining 
crystal composition—and leading straight 
up through a vent in the cavern’s roof, a 
herculean chimney of sheet steel. 

Two men stood beside a desk in the 
center of the chamber; a short, stocky man 
with greying hair, and a tall, hawk-faced 
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man attired in the red and brown uniform 
of Red Star lines. Thome’s heart leaped. 
The men were Doctor Galyard and Wade 
Hunter. 

On a massive control-board, a red light 
suddenly appeared, and with a movement 
of his hand, Galyard shut off the power. 
The machinery ceased in a pall of quiet. 

Hunter burst forth in a roar of profan¬ 
ity. “Damn you, Galyard,” he said. “I 
tell you you’ve got to increase the anti¬ 
gravity power. Those prisms aren’t rising 
fast enough. They float just above the 
ground for twenty, twenty-five miles. 
People are beginning to notice them. We’ll 
have the whole of northern California 
here if we don’t do something.” 

Calmly the scientist lit a cigarette. “And 
I’m telling you,” he replied, “that if you 
don’t like the way I’m doing the job, 
get someone else. Sending those prisms up 
as fast as we are, the anti-gravitor is 
under too heavy a load now. If I increase 
the power, I’ll have to cut down the output 
or she’ll blow up.” 

Thorpe edged a bit closer, straining his 
ears. Wade Hunter consulted a pocket 
notebook, spoke again: 

“You’re positive, Galyard,” he said, 
that with this disintegrator we can de¬ 
stroy all evidence of the field when the 
time comes?” 

Galyard smiled. “Quite positive,” he 
replied. “There won’t be a shred of the 
thing left. Coronium is not a lasting ele¬ 
ment as we have used it. But it’s three 
days now. Why don’t you take another 
Columbia ship?” 

STEALTHY step sounded behind 
Thorpe. Even as he whirled and 
raised an arm instinctively, a heavy blow 
crashed down upon his head. He fell back, 
staggering, cursing himself for not thinking 
of the obvious fact, that the place would 
have a guard posted. Then he struck out 
madly, trading fist for fist with an iron¬ 
armed figure there in the shadows. 


Shouts filled the air; running steps. Be¬ 
fore Thorpe realized what was happening, 
a second blow hit him; the heavens seemed 
to split open with a maze of blinding lights, 
and he sank into oblivion slowly. 

He awoke in darkness. Hours seemed 
to have passed, and the memory of what 
had happened existed in his brain as only 
a whirl of confusion. He tried to struggle 
to his feet. Lashed wrists and ankles pre¬ 
vented him, and he lay back groaning. 
Vaguely he realized he was in some side 
cave of the lava cavern. Hollow and muf¬ 
fled through the intervening walls came the 
drone of distant conversation. 

An eon of mental torture passed. Then 
a glaring light clicked on above him, and 
a familiar figure stepped into the cave 
through an entrance a few feet away— 
Wade Hunter. He moved to the pilot’s 
side, swayed on the balls of his feet. 

“You’re seven different kinds of a fool, 
Thorpe. You should learn to keep your 
nose out of other people’s affairs. It was 
most unfortunate that you discovered our 
presence here. Now, I’m afraid, the Co¬ 
lumbia lines will be needing a new pilot 
soon.” 

Thorpe strained at his bonds. “What 
have you done with the Piccard.?’’ he 
gasped. “You . . . you can’t get away 
with this!” 

“The Piccard? If you’re really anxious 
to know, Thorpe, I can arrange your pas¬ 
sage to her present location—in one of 
those steel prisms you saw floating in the 
sky. You’ll get somewhat of a surprise, 
but you’ll never return. Red Star Lines, 
you see, couldn’t afford to have you 
talk.” 

He punctuated his words with a heavy 
kick and strode back to the entrance. 

For twenty minutes after that, Thorpe 
lay motionless listening to a flow of con¬ 
versation that reached him from the ma¬ 
chine cavern. Then frantically he began 
to work at his bonds. A bit of past train¬ 
ing came to his aid now, the rope and 
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knot test that figured in every pilot’s ex¬ 
amination. Obsolete since the days of the 
Heppler zeppelins and super-dirigibles 
when mail bags came fastened on long 
hemp cables, it had never been removed 
from the test papers. 

Five minutes later Thorpe was ripping 
off the last thong and nursing his limbs 
back to circulation. He crept slowly to 
the cave’s single entrance and moved down 
the black connecting passage until he stood 
once again, loking out upon that strange 
chamber. The machinery was silent now. 
but high up between the two crystal cylin¬ 
ders, red fluid in a glass gauge was pulsing 
rhythmically. Hunter and Doctor Gal- 
yard were at the desk ten feet away, bend¬ 
ing over some kind of a chart. 

On the near wall, a black box came into 
Thorpe’s focus, and he breathed an ex¬ 
clamation of satisfaction—a switch-box, 
the door open revealing fuses and a master 
switch. It might control the current of a 
hundred things, and by a remote possibility 
it might be the cave’s light cut-off. 

Thorpe reached up and yanked it open. 
Thick blackness swoped down like a vel¬ 
vet curtain, and two voices before him 
broke out in instant profanity. With a 
leap he was in the machine cavern, racing 
for the exit-passage on the farther side. 
Fifteen, twenty steps he raced untouched. 
Then a hand reached out of the darkness 
and seized him by the throat. 

“Not so fast, you damned sneak! You’re 
not going to . . 

Thorpe slammed out both fists in quick 
succession. He ducked to the side, fol¬ 
lowed with one more triphammer thrust. 
Then like a sure-footed gazelle, he was 
running again. He reached the farther 
wall, clawed for the passage that would 
lead to the surface, found it and rushed 
up the incline. 

He was gasping hard when he emerged 
into the cool open air and stumbled out 
upon the lava bed. A grim smile of exulta¬ 
tion came to his lips. Momentary success 


was his, but a greater and more remote 
danger lay somewhere ahead, danger to 
the one girl in the world—Alice. If he 
could believe all he had heard there in the 
cavern, she was still alive, but any mo¬ 
ment might take her from him forever. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE WEB AND THE RESCUE 

jk LTURAS FIELD. 6:15 a. m. The 
J\ doors to Hangar Number Twelve 
stood open, and the blue hull of the 
Cynthia, 1,000-ton fast strato-freighter 
gleamed in the sun. Unloaded as yet, she 
was due to race down the runway at 7:05 
on a non-stop flight to the Mandarin 
drome at Shanghai and ports along the 
South China Sea. Pilot, co-pilot and radio 
operator stood at one side, talking idly. 

At 6:35, twenty minutes later, the 
Cynthia’s six Zonium motors burst into 
simultaneous roar. Loading men stared 
incredulously. There wasn’t a scrap of 
freight in the ship’s holds, and only four 
men in place of the usual crew of eight 
had climbed into the control cabin. Out 
along the steel runway red lights appeared, 
and a dozen bells jangled, clearing the 
way. The electric anemometer suspended 
in the gloom of the hangar’s ceiling flared 
into brilliancy, its double gauge showing 
wind velocity and wind direction. A 
machinist stood before the control box of 
track one, ready to release the mooring 
blocks. 

“Cast off!” 

Like a blue-breasted gull, the Cynthia 
sped down the runway, gathering mo¬ 
mentum, racing into the morning sunshine. 
She rose gracefully, zoomed past the tower 
clock and headed south-west. 

In the control cabin, Wings Thorpe was 
talking earnestly to the radio operator. 

“Henderson,” he said. “I want you to 
disregard the transmitter entirely. Forget 
your hourly base reports. Keep your ears 
glued to the receiver, and let me know the 
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instant you notice any peculiar magnetic 
disturbance. Tune to low wave-lengths 
first. If you hear nothing, go higher. Keep 
your dial rotating from cosmic ultra-violet 
to solar infra-red, if necessary. The dis¬ 
turbance will be in the form of a low- 
pitched hum like a generator interference.” 
Thorpe whirled. 

“McFee!” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” The Cynthia’s pilot glanced 
up from his controls. 

“Keep well in the stratosphere. 45,000 
feet. Call out when the hydrographer says 
we’re over the Hawaiians. I’m going back 
in the lower freight hold.” 

At 800 miles per hour, the huge strato- 
freighter tore westward along the Pacific 
air-lane. Her motors were singing ryth- 
mically, her instrument dials pulsing to 
perfect performance. 

Back in the freight hold, Thorpe was 
laboring with the release-catch of two huge 
spools mounted on each wall of the plane. 
Rope-cable spools, they were, each con¬ 
taining thousands of feet of ironized 
quarter-inch hemp, manufactured to stand 
a three-ton strain. He uncoiled a hundred- 
foot length off the right hand spool and 
swiftly cut it to foot and a half sections. 
Then he reeled parallel cords the distance 
of the hold and began to lash strong im¬ 
movable connecting links at intermittent 
distances. In a short while, his work began 
to take on a finished appearance 

It was a rope ladder, one that would 
support a heavy load under all conditions 
and would reach almost three times the 
length of the freighter’s folding entrance¬ 
stairway. An hour passed. Time hurried 
by. His arms were aching in their sock¬ 
ets, but he was nearing the completion of 
his labor when the co-pilot appeared at the 
companionway. 

“We're over the Hawaiians, sir,” he re¬ 
ported. ‘Johnston Island in a few mo¬ 
ments.’ 

Thorpe nodded, followed the man down 
the connecting passage and entered the 
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control cabin once again. He looked ques- 
tioningly at the radio operator. 

“Nothing yet, sir. But reception is bad 
There’s a lot of static." 

a WORRIED frown crossed Thorpe’s 
Hl face. Could it be that he was wrong 
in all his hopes and plans? Had the con¬ 
versation which had come to his ears there 
in the lava cavern been so much balderdash 
purposely contrived to throw him off the 
track? 

He motioned the operator aside and slid 
into the seat before the sensitive instru¬ 
ment. Slowly he swung the dials, ears 
strained for some unusual sound in the 
headphones—cracklings of static, the gov¬ 
ernment weather reports from Key West 
an ocean-going tramp still using antiquated 
Micro CW—there were plenty of man¬ 
made interruptions in the air, but nothing 
that Thorpe was listening for. 

Then suddenly he heard it—a low, al¬ 
most inaudible hum at first, a faint vibra¬ 
tion in the phones, gradually increasing in 
sound and pitch! 

“Turn helm,” Thorpe said to the pilot. 
“South by west.” 

“South by west she is, sir.” 

The hum in the receivers grew to a 
pulsing roar. 

“South by south west. And hold it.” 

“Steady she is, sir.” 

Thorpe slipped off the headphones, 
seized a pair of binoculars and trained them 
through the vision-glass. The Cynthia was 
streaking through the stratosphere like a 
long, blue bullet. Dazzling sunshine shone 
above. Below a faint blur of white marked 
a rolling carpet of cirrus cloud forma¬ 
tion. 

And as he looked, Wings Thorpe gave a 
low whistle of amazement. There it was, 
far ahead, suspended in the rarified air 
like an optic scar, the object of his search. 
But even his wildest imagination had been 
unable to prepare him for such a colossal 
and awe-inspiring sight as this! 
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Stretching on a two-mile front, extend¬ 
ing back into the dim distance almost as 
far as the eye could reach was a titanic 
floating mass of tightly packed black cables. 
Interwoven and cross-interwoven with all 
the entanglement of a brobdingnagian 
spiderweb, the coils thick as a man’s wrist, 
formed a great barrier there in the sky, 
a stratospherian sargasso. And yet in 
violation to all laws of gravity, it remained 
motionless 45,000 feet above the surface 
of the earth I 

To the right and to the left that mass 
continued unbroken. It was a thing im¬ 
possible, a trick of the sight, an atmospheric 
fantasy! And yet as they came nearer, 
the very solidity of it shown with stereo¬ 
scopic clearness. 

Pilot McFee shut off power and rubbed 
his eyes. “In heaven’s name, sir,” he 
gasped. “What is it?” 

Thorpe clicked his teeth together 
grimly. “I’m not sure,” he said, speaking 
half to himself. “Some strange combina¬ 
tion of organic and inorganic chemistry. 
Ferrous oxide mixed with something un¬ 
known. Those coils have all the quality of 
iron, yet they are living plants, living kelp 
deriving sustenance and growth from the 
elements in the air. Keep well above it.” 

Motors idling to a bare steerage way, the 
Cynthia moved slowly over the tangled 
cable mass. And looking down they could 
see other things now. At intervals, half- 
buried in the ocean of coils appeared the 
upper half of the same enormous steel 
prisms Thorpe had watched rising from the 
lava bed the night before. Between the 
prisms, the surface of the mass seemed to 
sag downward as if depending on them 
alone for support. 

T HE co-pilot suddenly glanced at the 
instrument panel. “We’re falling, sir,” 
he announced. “Something is drawing us 
downward.’ 

Thorpe started and with a quick move¬ 
ment switched on the storm-balance 


motors. “They’ll keep us at our altitude,” 
he said “Those coils have a magnetic at¬ 
traction. , . . Look!” 

As one man, the four pressed their eyes 
to the front vision-glass and stared out 
before them. For a quarter-mile, the iron¬ 
like kelp island stretched blank and for¬ 
lorn. Then at the farther end where the 
sheer blue of the heavens began once again, 
they saw a strange sight. 

Ensnarled beyond all hope of escape, 
buried deep in the cables lay the white 
bulk of a strato-liner. On her bow in 
clear letters was the name: Piccard 111. 
And as they approached the white-uni¬ 
formed figure of the pilot appeared at the 
side port of the wrecked ship, waving his 
hands frantically. 

The radio operator choked. “By the 
Lord Harry,” he cried, “I don’t know 
where we are. But we’ve found her. And 
those aboard . . . they’re alive!” 

Forward motors stopped, storm-balance 
motors alone keeping them at their height, 
the Cynthia drifted nearer. Anxious and 
haggard faces now appeared at the observa¬ 
tion windows of the Piccard. A rocket 
shot out of her control room, exploded in 
the sky in a smoke cloud of welcome. 
Presently the rescue ship was directly over¬ 
head. 

Thorpe pushed a lever and watched the 
hermetically-sealed entrance-cabinet slide 
into position. Then from a rack along the 
side wall, he drew forth a crystal altitude 
helmet. 

Seconds later he was leaning far out into 
the rarified air, slowly guiding the ironized 
rope ladder down toward the Piccard. A 
sudden tug, and he saw that it was fastened 
at its lower end. The Columbia pilot’s 
heart began to pound as he watched the 
passengers begin to climb upward. Had 
any of them or the crew been injured when 
the ship crashed into this—this ghost trap? 
Was Alice still alive . . .? 

Passengers—women and children—first. 
One by one in slowly mounting proces- 
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sion, they came up that improvised ladder. 
One by one they reached the entrance- 
cabinet and were helped into the interior of 
the freighter. But at last it was the crew’s 
turn, and a moment later Thorpe almost 
screamed for joy when he saw a familiar 
head of golden curls showing through a 
crystal helmet. He reached downward, 
lifted the girl into his arms and ripped off 
the air-protector. 

“Oh, Wings! I knew you’d come. It 
was ... it was horrible! Four days we’ve 
been cooped up in that plane. Wings, what 
is this strange floating island? What 
caused . . .?” 

Thorpe kissed her. “I can’t explain 
now, Alice,” he said. “We’re together 
again. That’s all that counts. Are you 
sure you’re all right?” 

She nodded and brushed a handkerchief 
across moist eyes. “Oh, darling, I’m so 
happy.” 

Thorpe passed his arm around her and 
led her toward the passageway. “Go into 
the control room,” he said, “and I’ll have 
you served some coffee. After this, young 
lady, you’re going to stay on terra firma.” 
There was a tremulous note in his laughter 
betraying his emotion. 

A grey-haired man, clad in the Co¬ 
lumbia uniform of liner captain, came up 
the ladder last. He removed his crystal 
helmet, grasped Thorpe’s hand. 

“Fine work, Wings,” he said shortly. 
•We’re all aboard. No casualties, I’m glad 
to say. But what in the name of all that’s 
scientific is this thing we’ve barged into? 
Looks like someone pulled up the New 
York elevated and a couple of suspension 
bridges, mashed it all together, and hung 
it here in the stratosphere.” 

A bell rang, the ladder was drawn up, 
the passengers and crew of the Piccard 
made comfortable as possible in the freight 
holds, and the Cynthia headed toward 
California. But the Piccard herself was left 
behind. Empty and abandoned, the crack 
Columbia liner lay there, tightly ensnarled 
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in the sinewy cables. A portable derrick 
could not have extricated her. 

And Thorpe, casting a last look at her 
from the Cynthia’s stern observation port, 
realized how near he had come to failure. 
For suddenly, without warning, the floating 
kelp mass seemed to run together like heat 
jelly. Its cables twisted upward as if en¬ 
dowed with sudden life, blurred and lost 
their proportion. Before his eyes, the 
whole thing changed to an evanescent 
slime, to a thick miasma. And presently 
it disappeared. 


CHAPTER V 

PRISON IN THE STRATOSPHERE 

W ITH the Cynthia speeding over 
the Pacific toward home, Wings 
Thorpe sat in the stern cabin op¬ 
posite Alice Bradley and tried to answer 
questions as fast as she put them. 

“All I know,” he said at length, “is 
from the conversation I overheard there 
in the lava cavern. Red Star Lines 
originally, of course, desired a thing neces¬ 
sary to their financial status, the govern¬ 
ment mail contract. Wade Hunter wanted 
revenge against Columbia. And Galyard, 
the scientist, by his devilish inventions had 
the means of obtaining both. 

“But it has all gone beyond that now. 
Hunter has become drunk with power and 
is fighting blindly to gain more. In some 
way Galyard found or compounded an 
element whose spectroscopic analysis is the 
same as coronium, the element heretofore 
known to exist only in the corona of the 
sun. He experimented with this substance, 
and by mixing it with ferrous oxide, vegeta¬ 
ble protoplasm, and other chemicals, suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a sea which, when 
surrounded by rarified air, would become 
fertile and grow—a combination of or¬ 
ganic and inorganic chemistry, so to speak. 

“A large number of these seeds, Galyard 
found, would produce a heavy mass of 
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kelp-like coils deriving nutrition from the 
elements in the air. Urged on by Hunter, 
it occurred to him that if he could keep 
such a body suspended in the stratosphere, 
he would have an effective trap to ensnare 
the Columbia liners. He solved it by con¬ 
structing those steel prisms. Hollow shells, 
they were in reality, each containing thou¬ 
sands of coronium seeds, shot up from the 
surface of the earth by radio-energizing 
their weight to nothing. 

“When those prisms reached a certain 
height, they stopped. The spout at the 
bottom opened, and the metallic seeds 
poured forth. Instantly they developed to 
rootlets, to iron-like vines, twining them¬ 
selves on the steel sides of the prisms for 
support. Appearing suddenly before a 
liner traveling at high speed they were 
certain to cause disaster.” 

“But I don’t understand what kept the 
prisms themselves from falling,” broke in 
Alice. 

Thorpe hesitated. “I’m afraid that’s a 
secret of Galyard’s,” he replied. “Prob¬ 
ably if the interior of one of them was 
examined, you’d find some manner of 
super-induction coil with a Dorian para- 
molecular core, the whole thing carefully 
timed to the transmitter apparatus in¬ 
stalled there in the lava cavern. It’s diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of the enormity of the 
scale upon which Galyard was working. 
With his machinery, he manufactured the 
coronium seeds, built the steel prisms, kept 
the prisms afloat after they had reached 
their height, and then, when the sargasso 
mass in the stratosphere was of large 
enough proportions, moved it about at will. 

“It was Hunter’s intention to snatch, in 
this manner, other Columbia ships, to make 
himself temporary king of the stratosphere. 
He only used the disintegrator to destroy 
this field he had created because at the 
last moment he thought he could keep it 
from my discovery.” 

Henderson, the radio operator, suddenly 
appeared at the doorway. His face was 


stern, and a grim light shone in his eyes. 

“I just talked with the Frisco drome,” 
he said huskily, “and there’s the devil to 
pay, sir. Manager Monroe’s been kid¬ 
naped!” 

Thorpe stared, then jerked to his feet. 

“Monroe— kidnaped!’’ 

“Yes, sir. The Frisco op said it was 
done in broad daylight. One minute Mon¬ 
roe was walking across the grounds toward 
his office. The next, two men had thrown 
a sack over his head, carried him to their 
plane, and made off. You’d better come 
into the control room, sir. There seems 
to be an unregistered station on the air. 
and they're asking for you.” 

HP HE moment Thorpe took his place be- 
I fore the radio instrument and pro¬ 
jected his image on the television screen, a 
familiar voice rasped in the speaker. 

“Thorpe, this is Wade Hunter speaking. 
Yes, your old friend, Hunter. You won 
the last hand, Thorpe, but you won’t win 
this one. We’ve got Monroe, and we 
mean to keep him. If you try any funny 
business, his life won’t be worth asking 
about. I’m warning you, keep out of 
this. Otherwise . . 

There was a steely glitter in the Columbia 
pilot’s eyes as he flung over the switch to 
answer. 

“You’re crazy, Hunter. You can’t get 
away with this. What are you trying to 
do?” 

“A simple business proposition,” came 
the silken voice again through a burst of 
static. “We intend to keep Monroe until 
the upper officials of Columbia agree to 
remove all strato-ships from the same air 
lanes flown by Red Star. We will be quite 
generous. We lay no claim to the African. 
Arctic or Antarctic routes, but the Euro¬ 
pean, Asiatic and South American routes 
must be strictly Red Star’s. Agree to 
this, and Monroe will be returned. Inform 
the government authorities, and it will be 
war to the bitter end. That’s all.” 
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As the receiver died into silence, Alice 
moved close to Thorpe’s side, an anxious 
frown lining her brow. “What are you 
going to do?” she asked. 

Thorpe shook his head slowly. “I don’t 
know . . . yet,” he said. “But something 
must be done immediately. I . . .” 

“Wings,” the girl grasped the Columbia 
pilot fiercely by the hand, “I can’t let you 
run into any more danger. We’re to¬ 
gether again. You can’t realize what I 
went through when we were marooned up 
there in those cables. To think that I 
would never see you again was even more 
terrible than the death that was facing 

Thorpe drew her toward him tenderly. 

I know, darling,” he said. “But a man’s 
life is hanging in the balance, and I’m the 
only one who’s in a position to save him. 
I’ll take the Silver Star and . . .” 

She bit her lips as he talked on, trying 
to destroy her fears. “All right, Wings,” 
she said quietly when he had finished. 
“And I’m going with you.” 

I T WAS the Columbia cutter, Silver 
Star, lights extinguished, Zonium mo¬ 
tors muffled to a low throb, that sailed 
slowly over northern California at an alti¬ 
tude of 50,000 feet in the stratosphere. 

Grim-faced, lips set with determination, 
Thorpe sat before the controls, his brain 
striving hard to form a plan of procedure. 
Two feet away, still attired in her white 
pea-jacket and skirt, the uniform of a liner 
stewardess, Alice Bradley twisted and 
turned the dials of the radiophone. 

“We’re just about over the lava cavern,” 
Thorpe said at length. “I’ll drop down 
and let fall a flare. But I’m afraid it 
won’t do any good. I only came here be¬ 
cause it seemed the logical starting place. 
It would be absurd to think Hunter is 
holding Monroe in the cave—what with 
my knowledge of its location.” 

He reached for the elevation rudder, 
shot the ship downward and suddenly 
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jerked his head around as the radiophone 
burst into life under the girl’s touch. 

“Sheer off, Thorpe. This is the last 
warning. My atmosphone shows you are 
above us. If you or anyone else attempts 
to enter the lava cavern, your friend Mon¬ 
roe will be instantly killed. Tie’s pretty 
close to you, Thorpe, floating there in the 
sky. If you look about a bit you’ll see 
one of our prisms suspended directly 
above our head. Monroe is inside. In¬ 
side also is a large quantity of coronium 
seeds, the seeds which produced that mass 
you found over the Pacific. I’m giving you 
just three hours to decide, Thorpe. If at 
the end of that time you have not per¬ 
suaded the Columbia people to come to 
terms, that prism opens, and the seeds will 
start growth. I believe you know what 
will happen. Monroe will be strangled, 
crushed to death in the coils. If you at¬ 
tempt to bomb the lava cavern, the prism 
will be robbed of support and will fall 
like a stone. And if you try to enter the 
prism up there you’ll get an unlooked-for 
surprise. There’s a charge of 60,000 volts 
in the steel exterior walls. Three hours, 
Thorpe. You’d better work fast.” 

The voice ceased as abruptly as it had 
come, and Thorpe slumped slowly back in 
his chair. Every angle of rescue seemed 
closed against him. Hunter, in his insane 
drive for power, had allowed not the slight¬ 
est loophole. In three hours the prism 
would open, spill forth its seeds and . . . 
the rest was not pleasant to think about. 

Should he go back and plead with the 
Columbia officials to submit to Hunter’s 
demands? Up to the present time, he 
knew, they had steadfastly refused to even 
consider them. And even if they did agree 
to abandon the most important air routes 
in favor of Red Star, an inconceivable 
capitulation, could Hunter be relied upon 
to keep his promise and release Monroe? 
Thorpe clenched his fists. Probably not. 
Wade Hunter was a man beyond reason 
now; he was acting on his own, going 
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ahead blindly, ruthlessly, without thought 
of the future. 

Lips tight, Thorpe checked the Silver 
Star’s downward speed, switched on the 
searchlight and peered out the observation 
port. Yes, there it was, scarcely three 
hundred feet below them—a huge prism 
suspended motionless in the onyx sky, steel 
walls gleaming weirdly under the beam of 
powerful light. 

For a long time, Thorpe stared at it, 
examined its smooth, blue-grey sides. His 
eyes were dark with despair, and a drop 
of perspiration was oozing out on his fore¬ 
head. God, if there were only some way! 
If only the prism wasn’t electrically 
charged, he could move the Silver Star 
alongside and . . . 

His teeth clicked together with savage 
determination as a half-formed plan flashed 
across his brain. He thought a moment, 
clenched and unclenched his fists, then 
whirled upon Alice. 

“Listen,” he told her, “I want you to 
take the controls, turn the ship about, and 
head directly for that prism. When we’re 
about fifty feet off, turn again as if to 
pass it on a parallel plane. Cut your speed 
to five points above zero. Is that clear?” 

There was a frown of puzzlement in her 
face as she nodded assent. But shf> made 
no attempt to ask questions. 

CHAPTER VI 

ilAZARDS EN MASSE 

U NDER the girl’s hands, the Silver 
Star turned her prow and dropped’ 
slowly toward the distant prism. In 
the stern cabin, Thorpe’s eyes were pressed 
to the glass of the observation port, follow¬ 
ing the glare of the searchlight as it focused 
itself with a circle of effulgence on the 
floating object there in the sky. His right 
hand was gripped tightly around a bar 
handle extending from the plane’s wall— 
the projector-anchor release. 

Presently the cutter was directly abreast 


of the prism, and with a little start Thorpe 
saw what he was looking for—a small 
prominence on the flanking steel side and 
an oblong-shaped series of lines, marking 
a carefully sealed door. 

The Columbia pilot quickly sighted the 
direction-control and yanked back the re¬ 
lease. Somewhere below in the Silver 
Star’s holds a motor whirred, and a ratchet 
groaned as if in pain. A panel tripped open 
in the outer hull, and a resilient rubberized 
bar, three inches in diameter, shot across 
space like a bullet, connecting the cutter 
with the side wall of the prism. It struck 
with its magnetic grip-end a few inches to 
the side of the sealed door, clung there 
rigidly while the Silver Star trembled vio¬ 
lently and stopped with a sudden shock as 
the anchor-motor checked out the play. 

Thorpe was working fast now. From a 
rack along the side wall he took down a 
crystal altitude helmet, and from the 
emergency tool kit under the floor he drew 
forth an oxyo-electrolic torch and battery 
case. He flung the case over his shoulders, 
buckled the straps across his chest and 
moved toward the hermetically-sealed en¬ 
trance chamber. 

“Wings, what are you going to do?” 
The cutter’s forward motors stopped; Alice 
had left the control-room and hurried back 
to the stern cabin. Her mouth was quiver¬ 
ing, her face white. 

Thorpe tried to make his reply banter¬ 
ing. “Mosey over to that prism, cut a 
hole through the side and let my boss out. 
I’ll be all right, honey.” 

The girl grew paler as she flashed a glance 
through the stern port. “But you’ll be 
electrocuted. There’s 60,000 volts running 
through that thing. And even if you don’t 
come into contact with the walls, that 
anchor bar is as smooth as a flagpole. 
Wings, isn’t there some other way . . .?” 

He patted her gently on the cheek, 
smiled and slid the crystal helmet over his 
head. A moment later, hands encased in 
rubber gloves, the torch gripped firmly 
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under his arm, he was in the entrance- 
chamber, fumbling with the outer door re¬ 
lease. 

He stepped out slowly, closed the door 
behind him and swung lithely across the 
wing to the point where the anchor bar 
protruded from the cutter’s hull. There he 
poised a moment, lowered himself, let go, 
and crouched to a sitting position. 

It was not pleasant—thousands of feet 
above the surface of the earth, a three-inch 
bar between him and eternity, and his body 
already freezing cold from the sub-zero 
temperature. The darkness pressed close 
about him; piercing it the white beam of 
the searchlight at his side gleamed like 
some miniature sun. 

I NCH by inch he began to slide his way 
along the smooth rubber pole; inch by 
inch he crawled outward, testing each grip 
of his hands before he permitted his body 
to be moved. A strong desire to look be¬ 
neath him hammered at his brain. He 
fought it off, riveting his eyes on the glint¬ 
ing prism ahead. Once the rubber gloves 
lost their hold, and he was forced to 
throw his weight quickly to the side. He 
stopped a moment then, gasping for breath, 
heart thumping wildly. 

Hours seemed to have passed before he 
reached a point where if he extended his 
hands he could touch the prism’s wall. 
But he made no attempt to go nearer. 
Sixty thousand volts, he told himself grim¬ 
ly, was a lot of electricity, and its effect 
when grounded on a human body was quite 
thorough. 

The electrolic torch came into play now, 
ignited by Thorpe’s fast numbing fingers. 
Deftly, he adjusted its arc to full strength, 
took care to see that he gripped only the 
insulated handle, and began to move it 
slowly up and down along the sealed 
edges of the door. Winking like a wind¬ 
blown gas jet, the blue arc ate through the 
tough steel like soft cheese. But power¬ 
ful as it was, to Thorpe, it seemed to cut 


with maddening slowness. The cold about 
him was eating into his vitals now; the 
air in his altitude helmet choked him with 
its smell of chemicals. 

At length the last remaining shred of steel 
was cut, and the door panel fell outward, 
revealing a yawning opening. Thorpe 
reached upward, ripped off his crystal hel¬ 
met and flung into space as a familiar figure 
appeared in the glare of the cutter’s 
searchlight. 

“Monroe!” he cried hoarsely. “Don’t 
touch the outer wall. It’s charged. 
Charged, do you understand! Wrap a 
coat around your nose and mouth and 
jump for the anchor bar. Hurry, man!” 

Projection to the lungs against the 
frigid cold was essential. Already Thorpe 
could feel the biting air pass like a sharp 
knife down his windpipe. He slipped his 
own jacket off and bound it tightly about 
his face. Then he watched and prayed 
while Monroe braced himself and leaped 
agilely out of the prism onto the slender 
bar. 

The man was no featherweight. The 
bar groaned and trembled under the addi¬ 
tional strain, and Monroe swayed like a 
tottering vase as he fought to regain his 
balance. 

Back they crawled, a few feet apart, 
over miles of space, it seemed, toward the 
cutter. Ahead, peering out of the port 
with anxious eyes, Alice watched their 
every movement. The Silver Star’s cabin 
was ablaze with lights now; the ship hung 
there before them like a harbor of wel¬ 
come. 

Even days afterward the memory of that 
perilous crossing existed in Thorpe’s brain 
as only a vague dream. Some way, hands 
and feet numb with cold, the two men 
worked their way to the more solid security 
of the cutter’s left wing. And a moment 
later they stood in the glowing warmth 
of the plane’s stern cabin, exultant with 
success. 

Thorpe moved quickly toward the side 
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passageway. “Let’s get going before any¬ 
thing more happens,” he said. “There’s 
no telling what other tricks Hunter may 
have up his sleeve. I . . .” 

He broke off as a violent shock struck 
the Silver Star, heeling her over on her 
beam ends. Thorpe was catapulted heav¬ 
ily into the plane’s side wall. He scram¬ 
bled to his feet in an instant and rushed 
to the stem port. 

For a moment the Columbia pilot stared, 
puzzled. Out there the rocking search¬ 
light played on empty space, space mot¬ 
tled by only a few slowly descending black 
coils and cables. The prism had disap¬ 
peared! 

“The coronium seeds,” he said slowly. 
“By opening the prism’s side we let in the 
necessary natural air. That air differed 
from that which kept you from suffocating 
in composition and chemical content, and 
the seeds immediately started growth. The 
internal combustion became terrific in a 
few minutes. Those growing metallic vines 
destroyed the prism’s apparatus and burst 
through the top wall.” 

“But the prism itself,” broke in Alice. 
“What happened to it?” 

“Fell, I suppose. Without machined 
support it dropped like a meteor. It . . . 
Good Lord!” Thorpe stiffened. “Hunter’s 


lava cavern is directly below . . .!” He 
spun on his heel and ran down the con¬ 
necting passageway toward the control 
cabin. 

T HE Silver Star raced earthward like a 
wheeling albatross. At a thousand feet, 
Thorpe released five carbonic roto-flares, 
and the ground below was instantly trans¬ 
formed into a glowing illuminated stage. 

But it was a grim sight they looked down 
upon. Near the edge of the lava bed where 
the entrance of the machine cavern had 
been, was only a blackened, rock-sprayed 
ruin. From its disgorged interior flames 
were beginning to shoot upward, and over 
all, slowly hiding it from sight was a thick 
pillar of rising smoke. 

For a long time Thorpe looked in silence. 
Then, heavily, he passed his arm around 
Alice and pulled her into the seat beside 
him. 

“That’s all, I guess,” he said quietly 
“Let’s head for home.” 
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tor: John F. Burke. Good assortment of 
articles by Americans and Britishers—14 
pages. 

SCIENCE-FANTASY REVIEW, 14 
Henley Ave., Litherland, Liverpool 21, Eng¬ 
land. Bi-monthly, 3c, 9 for 25c. Editor: 
L. V. Heald. Eight pages of good material 
—one of the best bargains in the fan field. 

SCIENTI-SNAPS, 2709 E. 2nd St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Bi-monthly, 10c. Editor: Walter 
E. Marconette. October, 1939: 16 neat 
pages—excellent selection of material—fea¬ 
tures an article on the life of A. Merritt. 

SPACEWAYS, 303 Bryan PL, Hagers¬ 
town, Md. 10c. Editor: Harry Warner. 
November, 1939: 26 well-edited pages of 
choice bits—very popular publication. 

STUNNING SCIENTIFAN, 1836 39th 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. Quarterly, 15c. Edi¬ 
tor: J. J. Fortier. Fall, 1939: 42 pages, 
mostly amateur fiction—also good articles. 

SWEETNESS AND LIGHT, 1903 W. 
84th Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. Quarterly, 10c. 
Editors: Russ Hodgkins, Fred Shroyer. 
Hank Kuttner, Jim Mooney, Art Barnes- 
all top-notch fans and authors. Fall, 1939: 
13 pages of super-sophistication. The pan¬ 
mag of science-fiction, taking everyone down 
a peg. Amusing, interesting, satisfying. 

VOICE OF THE IMAGI-NATION, Box 
6475 Metro. Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
10c. Editors: Forrest J. Ackerman, Morojo. 
September, 1939: 16 pages of interesting 
fan letters with comments in “Ackerman- 
ese” by California’s leaders. 

YEARBOOK OF 1938, Box 260, Bloom¬ 
ington, Ill. Annual, 15c. Editor: Bob 
Tucker. Handy alphabetical catalog of all 
science-fiction published during 1938. 
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THE ILLINI FANTASY 
FICTIONEERS 

BY ERLE KORSHAK 

OST of you science-fiction fans 
know that the next World Science 
Fiction Convention will be held in 
Chicago. Many of you, however, do not 
know that, for the purpose of sponsoring 
the convention, an organization called the 
tllini Fantasy Fictioneers has been formed. 

The organization has been started by 
Illinois’ leading fans—plans and ideas are 
being investigated—things that will make 
the convention a bigger success. Now we 
are calling for members. Everyone can join. 
Everyone can help, no matter where you 
live, anywhere in the world—whether you 
plan to attend the convention or not. Join 
now! 

Already such fans as Forrest J. Acker¬ 
man, Morojo, and Ray Bradbury of Cali¬ 
fornia, Doc Lowndes of Connecticut, and 
dozens more the country over have rushed 
in their membership fees—so don’t delay! 
Write to the secretary, Richard I. Meyer, 
3156 Cambridge Ave., Chicago, Ill., for full 
details. The membership fee is very low, 
and, as a member, you receive the club mag¬ 
azine, which alone is worth the cost of join¬ 
ing. And, remember, your membership 
means a bigger and better World Science 
Fiction Convention 1940 in Chicago! 

CONVENTION ACCOUNT 

BY FORREST J ACKERMAN 

HAD ten terrific days in New York 
City, at the time of the World Science 
Fiction Convention 1939. As I look 
through my autograph book, again and 
again are brought back to me the priceless 
experiences of that cross-country trip: such 
as, meeting Hugo Gemsback, “Father of 
Scientification”; the dinner in honor of 
Frank R. Paul, science-fiction’s most famous 
artist; talking with A. Merritt, Edmond 
Hamilton. Ray Cummings, Willey Ley, 


Jack Williamson, Harl Vincent—literally 
scores of celebrities and fan-friends! Say. 
it was swell seeing Julie Schwartz, Connie 
Ruppert, Jack Darrow, Dale Hart, the 
“Philly Fellows,” et al for the first time— 
and Charlie Hornig for the fourth! For the 
sixth time I saw the super-scientifilm, “Me¬ 
tropolis.” I was very fortunate indeed to 
obtain the original Paul for “Jewels from 
the Moon” from the August SCIENCE 
FICTION, a “jewel” of an illustration well 
worth “mooning” over! I now live in an¬ 
ticipation of a repetition of all this sort of 
thing at the next convention—Chicago 
1940! 

REPORT ON THE 
CONVENTION 

BY RAY DOUGLAS BRADBURY 

M ORE than 200 fans from all over 
the country converged on New 
York on July 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
like cannibals after a missionary potluck, 
and I am proud to say I was right in there 
mobbing Manhattan with the rest of the 
scientifictionists. I arrived from Los Ange¬ 
les five days previous to the meeting and 
found Charlie Hornig, editor of SCIENCE 
FICTION, at my beck and call. Then fol¬ 
lowed a rapid fire “glimpsing” of all New 
York has to hold—towering buildings, rum¬ 
bling subways, clattering elevateds, the 
spectrum-rampant coloring of the Fair, and 
finally Sunday when Park Avenue witnessed 
clusters of queer people rushing down the 
street to a certain Caravan Hall. Man who 
attracted most attention, and had policemen 
leering, was Forrest J Ackerman, fellow 
member-friend of mine from Los Angeles. 
He and Myrtle Douglas (Morojo) stepped 
out of the film “Things to Come” dressed in 
Paul pants (bloomers to you), boots, and 
long colorful capes, not to forget bulging 
shoulders (a la Atlas). Traffic was tied up 
in Times Square for practically no time 
at all. 
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The Convention convened. Artist Paul, 
beloved illustrator of hundreds of issues of 
magazines, and the science-fiction editors, 
gave speeches. When Julius Schwartz got 
up, everyone remarked how wonderfully he 
resembled Groucho Marx. Bradbury walked 
in with a bundle of hamburgers under his 
arm and started bidding. He thought 
Schwartz was up for sale. The science-fic¬ 
tion auction came later. Eando Binder, 
Ray Cummings, Harl Vincent, Manly Wade 
Wellman, Leo Margulies, Mort Weisinger, 
and John W. Campbell, Jr., were just a few 
of the celebrities there. 

The auction got under way. Drawings by 
Wesso, Paul, Binder and Schneeman were 
offered for sale. A baseball game was played 
between two factions—the score: seven 
sprained ankles to thirteen dislocated sacro- 
iliacs. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCIENCE FICTION 
SOCIETY 

BY ROBERT A. MADLE 

ARLY in 193S Milton A. Rothman 
formed the Philadelphia Science Fic¬ 
tion League, which, in 1936, became 
known as the Philadelphia Science Fiction 
Society and prospered under this title. 
Among the members are such names as 
Alexander M. Phillips, popular science-fic¬ 
tion author, John V. Baltadonis, Oswald 
Train, Jack Agnew, Helen Cloukey, and 
myself. We meet every other week, usually 
on Saturday nights or Sunday afternoons, 
and we publish an organ, the PSFS News. 
All near-by fans are invited to get in touch 
with me at 333 E. Belgrade St., Philadel 
phia, Pa. Join the PSFS! 


AT LAST! A 


SCIENCE FICTION QIMKlERUf 

IS HERE! 


For Many Years, Thousands of Fans Have Clamored 
for This Type of Publieafion! 


Now we have REVIVED the old-type 
Quarterly Science Fiction Magazine! 


Here Is fhe BIGGEST Book of Them All 
47A D A PC NO ADVERTISING! 

SMOOTH EDGES!! 
OVER 150,000 WORDS 


You can get your copy of the first issue 
by sending only 35c to: 

BLUE RIBBON MAGAZINES, 60 Hudson St., New York City 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 







PSYCHOLOGY... 
AND THE FUTURE 

Editorial by CHARLES D. HORNIG 


W E ALL know people who are ego¬ 
tistic, and we know others whom 
we do not consider to be of that 
nature, yet all of us are inclined to rate the 
race of man as something more than animal 
—there are beasts and there are men. 

It would be better if we could look at it 
in a more logical manner—that man is just 
the highest development of animal life, but 
nevertheless, an animal. Of course, this is 
speaking of his physical life here on Earth, 
and does not include his soul or spark of the 
Eternal that is somewhere in his being. 

We know that our physical structure 
does not differ very much from that of other 
vertebrates, that we must get our energy by 
masticating things that grow, and that we 
must reproduce by a purely animal act— 
just like our brothers who are lower in the 
scale of evolution. 

We speak of brotherly love, and yet we 
proudly boast “the survival of the fittest.” 
We struggle for supremacy in business, in 
society, in politics—with the same set of 
emotions that dogs use to possess food, to 
lure a mate, to become leader of a pack. We 
fly off the handle and punch each other 
about, to settle some matter that has noth¬ 
ing to do with physical superiority—like 
animals flying at each other’s throats. We 
boast of our breeding that makes us so much 
better than all other breeds—we let this 
pride drag us into war, so that we can de¬ 
stroy the other breeds of men who are so 
unworthy to exist. 


And yet we say that Man and Animal are 
two entirely different creations. 

B UT we like to believe that Man is just a 
little less of the Animal with each 
passing century. He is a little more patient 
with his competitor, a little more consider¬ 
ate of his inferior, a little less anxious to 
lead his brothers into bloody battle—than 
he was a hundred years ago. And I think 
we owe a lot of this to a better appreciation 
of psychology—the science that teaches us 
why people do the things they do—and 
knowing the reasons for human action, we 
can better understand our fellow man. 

To understand is to appreciate—and we 
cannot hate anyone whose actions are clear 
and well-founded in logic, which is any one 
of us that is sane. By understanding the 
strengths and weaknesses of others, on the 
other side of the fence, we come to love 
them—because we come to realize that they 
are much like ourselves. Their emotions, 
their desires, their motives are the same as 
ours. Beyond that national border the in¬ 
habitants are also people. They desire the 
same peace and freedom that w r e do. And 
when they get into a war, they don’t really 
enjoy chopping off the hands of babies, any 
more than we do. 

God blessed the homo sapien with an in¬ 
telligence superior to all other animals. Let 
this intelligence guide us to a better under¬ 
standing of others—this is the true road to 
brotherly love. And we have no desire to 
suppress or destroy those we love. 



Where Editor and Readers Exchange Thoughts 

SCIENCE FICTION invites you to write letters to this department, giving your views 
and criticisms. Address your letters to EDITOR, SCIENCE FICTION, 60 Hudson St., 
New York City. Write us today! 


Dear Reader: 

Pardon me if I seem' a bit “rambunc 
tious” today, but I’m in a celebrating mood! 
It’s a birthday, you know—and you can 
celebrate with me, for the magazine you now 
hold in your hand begins the second year 
of SCIENCE FICTION! Yep, just one 
year ago this issue, the newsstands saw their 
first copy of a struggling new babe in the 
fantasy pulp field—an infant that has grown 
amazingly during its first year—grown in 
circulation and (I hope you believe it) 
quality. 

Though there were only five numbers dur¬ 
ing the initial twelvemonth, I think that 
there has been much improvement—at least, 
I’ve tried to give you the authors, the types 
of stories, the kind of illustrating, and the 
departments you asked for. But I want the 
second year to be bigger yet, so keep writing 
me about your desires and suggestions— 
criticisms too. After all, I can’t meet you 
all personally and get your ideas on how to 
run a science-fiction magazine, I have to de¬ 
pend on your letters. May I count on you 
to help me edit SCIENCE FICTION to 
your satisfaction? 

And have you heard about SCIENCE 
FICTION’S twin sister? She’s a lot younger, 
but strong and healthy. Of course, I refer 
to FUTURE FICTION. Her second issue 
is waiting for you now at your nearest news¬ 
stand, with a line-up of your favorite au¬ 
thors, presenting you with some real sci¬ 
ence-fiction yarns. If you like SCIENCE 


FICTION, you’ll go for FUTURE FIC¬ 
TION in a big way. 

How would you like to possess, as your 
very own, the original oil painting by artist 
Paul, that adorns this number of SCIENCE 
FICTION? All you have to do is to write 
us the most interesting letter this month— 
about the magazine, or any phase of science- 
fiction. Some lucky fan is going to get this 
painting, and it may as well be you! 

"Im going to sign off right now and give 
you readers a chance to speak, but first 1 
want to check through this month’s letters 
and see if I can decide which story was most 
popular in the December issue. 

Well, that was quite a job—and I ni 
afraid that I can’t put any one story on top. 
It seems to be a toss-up between Coblentz’s 
‘•Planet of the Knob-Heads” and Cum- 
ming’s “The Atom Prince.” Our new au¬ 
thor, David C. Cooke, received a lot of 
favorable comment for his “Women’s 
World,” also. What are your favorites in 
this issue? 

Charles D. Hornig, 

Editor, SCIENCE FICTION, 
60 Hudson Street, 

New York City. 

SHAM FRIENDLINESS? 

Dear Editor: 

In the “Readers’ Reactions’’ department 
of one of the few English science-fiction 
magazines, a reader writes the following: 
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“In my opinion, the extremely intimate 
friendliness between editor and readers is 
the keystone which supports the magazine. 
1} you imbue your magazine with that most 
typical of Americanisms, friendliness, your 
success is assured.” 

To be sure, the American editors SEEM 
to be very friendly and intimate with their 
readers and when you read their editorials 
or comments on readers’ letters, you cannot 
help but be overjoyed about their sincere 
feelings toward the fans. Alas!—being an 
old hand in this game and reading science- 
fiction since 1926, I was forced to recog¬ 
nize all this friendliness as a fake, a makeup 
and a powerful publicity display on the part 
of the gentlemen in question. They do 
their stage act in a very clever and convinc¬ 
ing way. The average fan falls easily into 
the trap, and tickled by his personal pride 
of being a friend of the editor, he is apt to 
overlook some very forcible facts and hints 
that all this is only a pitiful self-deception 
on his part. Oh, well, I feel that such a 
statement calls for positive proof and that 
the editors frowningly and wrath fully jerk 
their typewriters from the drawers to crush 
the poor wretch under their heels, who dares 
to utter things so preposterous. 

1 shall refrain myself from calling names 
on the saying that names are odious and I 
shall modify my statement that 1 can only 
judge how American science-fiction editors 
behave with European fans. Perhaps with 
their own countrymen, they are a bit more 
courteous. However, here are the facts: 

A science-fiction magazine had a printed 
questionnaire obviously for publicity pur¬ 
poses and they asked the readers to fill in 
the questions. Everybody sending in the 
questionnaire would get a free simple maga¬ 
zine of the same publisher as a reward for 
the pains he has taken. I was always in¬ 
terested in one of the companion magazines 
and I sent in my questionnaire duly filled 
in with the answers. From my long con¬ 
tact with science-fiction magazines, I knew 
that as a European reader, / had small 


chances to receive my free sample and there¬ 
fore I added a few short lines in which l 
expressed my hopes that I most sincerely 
hoped that the free sample issue would be 
forthcoming to my address. It was, of 
course, all in vain, because I never got the 
free sample. 

I had a severe but just criticism against 
this same magazine at an earlier period, and 
I wrote them a letter containing a heavy 
brickbat. The editor agreed with me with¬ 
out restraint and he told me as much—in a 
personal letter directed by mail to my ad¬ 
dress. As a matter of fact, he confessed 
that he discovered the same mistake in the 
magazine himself, but it was too late to do 
anything as the issue was already out of 
print and he could not make any alterations. 
This would be all very fair—but not in a 
personal letter. Rather it has its place in 
the correspondence column, so that the 
other readers may make their comments 
upon the case. This would have pricked 
the editor’s pride, however. 

So we proceed to the next magazine. As 
I am living in a jar away spot of the old 
Earth, my subscription takes some time to 
arrive from the U.S.A. So it came about that 
between the expiration of the former sub¬ 
scription and the renewal I missed one issue, 
which by the way contained the middle part 
of a serial novel. You know how fans are 
peculiar about their issues being complete 
and you can also imagine how I missed that 
middle part of the novel. I wrote to the 
editor; you know, 1 thought the editor was 
my friend and not the publisher with whom 
I never had any contact—and told him of 
my plight. I sent him an address strip, the 
full value of the mag in unused U.S.A. 
stamps, and also the postage, but I never 
heard from him. He did not even take the 
time to answer to the effect that he was 
sorry he could not get one for me. What 
could you expect from a friend? 

And thus I come to the third case. A 
certain science-fiction magazine is publish¬ 
ing a companion science-fiction mag and I 
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read its advertisement. These magazines are 
not sold in this country anywhere, so you 
can only get them by subscribing. 1 wrote 
to the editor and told him that l was a sub¬ 
scriber to all and every science-fiction maga¬ 
zine sold in the world—I wanted to sub¬ 
scribe to this new companion and I asked 
for a sample issue, so that 1 could see if 
it fulfilled my taste. 1 assured him that 
there was a 95 per cent probability that I 
shall subscribe to it as soon as I had the 
occasion to read one single issue. I think 
by now you can guess the result, and I bow 
my head in shame, because I never heard 
from that chap a single word nor did I get 
the magazine. 

It is about all I wanted to tell you. I 
could go on for awhile digging out other 
cases from the past, but I think that these 
are more interesting, because they all hap¬ 
pened in the course of the last twelve 
months. 

What do you think of the friendliness 
between readers and editors? I always had 
the impression that as long as the interest 
of the editors coincided with those of the 
readers, they were very friendly indeed and 
they stressed their friendliness to an extent 
that the other readers should notice it too. 
Whenever their interests went against those 
of the readers, they were polite but firm in 
their refusal and very often they did not 
budge at all, so to reserve their fullest neu¬ 
trality and aloof standing. Of course, they 
are not giving any publicity to this attitude 
of theirs and so only the friendly acts reach 
the knowledge of the masses. This is all 
very well, and you never expected any 
friendship on the part of an editor whose 
paper you were reading. Never did an 
editor of a scientific journal or an all-around 
picture-magazine pretend that he was inti¬ 
mate with his readers and the readers did 
not expect as much. As for the editors of 
science-fiction magazines, they seem to cre¬ 
ate a special atmosphere between themselves 
and their readers, but this atmosphere does 
not hold true if you let it undergo a few 


tests of friendship and finally it resolves 
itself into — fiction. 

I do not know if you care to print this, 
and I do not give a hang if you don’t. Per¬ 
haps it would make interesting reading for 
your readers, but it is up to you to decide 
this. The cause why I wrote you all this 
is the following: Never have l been dis¬ 
appointed in a magazine you edited and 
you seem to uphold the ancient tradition. 
I hope that your friendship with your read¬ 
ers is true and is all it seems to be. But 
to be sure, I won’t give you a trial, because 
1 want to preserve one ideal at least. 

Andrew Lenard, 
Pozsonyi ut 7 II 1 
Budapest, Hungary. 

(The old-time fans will remember the in¬ 
teresting, long letters from our popular Hun¬ 
garian fan that I used to start off the read¬ 
ers’ departments way back in 1934 and ’35, 
in the old Gernsback magazines. They were 
the most well-liked letters in the magazines, 
and I know that those who remember Mr. 
Lenard will be glad to see him back again, 
even with a letter such as the present one. 

I’m truly sorry that you’ve received such 
an impression of the American science-fic¬ 
tion editors, Mr. Lenard, and I hope that 
you will not go on thinking that we are a 
bunch of fakers. You have had several un¬ 
fortunate experiences that have given you 
the wrong idea about the fan-editor relation. 

Editors, like everyone else, like to enjoy 
their work, and that is not possible except 
where the editors are on friendly terms with 
the people they do business with—the fans. 
I know most of the science-fiction editors 
personally, and they’re a nice, democratic 
bunch of fellows—not in the least aloof. 
They often go out of the way to help a fan 
or author—in fact, most of them are one¬ 
time fans and authors—because they realize 
that each fan helps the editors by purchas¬ 
ing the magazines. Anyway, they naturally 
like each other because science-fiction makes 
them kindred souls. 
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I would like to go into this discussion 
more thoroughly, but I want to leave some 
room for other letters—but first I want to 
impress you with the fact that there are lots 
of difficulties in communicating across the 
ocean to Hungary, and many of your re¬ 
quests may have been lost or killed in red 
tape before they had a chance of completion. 
There are a thousand and one little things 
that can go wrong in such long-distance 
service—postal errors, clerical errors, losses, 
etc. I am sure that outside influences, be¬ 
yond the power of either yourself or the 
American editors, have done much to make 
you lose faith in us. I wish you luck in your 
future relations, and I hope that your faith 
will be restored. 

How about some more of your interesting 
scientific letters for our readers?— Editor.) 

BOOK BY A. MERRITT 
Dear Charlie: 

Seeing the swell progress oj your SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION, so reminiscent oj the old 
Wonder Stories, and noticing the old-time 
fans reappearing in the readers’ department, 
reminds me that perhaps your many readers 
might like to take advantage of a special 
fantasy offer. 

As you know, Charlie, I am editor of the 
fantasy group known as the Bizarre Series. 
You also know that my associate, our mu¬ 
tual friend, K. Russell Miller, publisher of 
the series, recently died. To dear up Bizarre 
matters for the estate, I am authorized to 
offer the remaining copies of our first num¬ 
ber, A. Merritt’s “Three Lines of Old 
French,” for merely the cost of packing, 
handling, and mailing—one dime. 

This is the same edition that sold for 
twenty cents, printed on Hammermill-Bond 
book paper, bound in heavy Hammermill 
A ntique cover stock. It is the same A. Mer¬ 
ritt-Frank A. Munsey Co. authorized edi¬ 
tion. But due to the death of K. Russell 
Miller, I am forced to sacrifice the remainder 
of the stock. 


Richard A. Frank, 

333 S. Burrowes St., 
State College, Pa. 

(I’m sure that every fan not yet possessing 
a copy of “Three Lines of Old French” by 
A. Merritt, will want to take advantage of 
your offer and acquire a copy of this well- 
known fantasy classic.— Editor.) 

REPRINTS WANTED 
Dear Sir: 

During the few minutes’ tune my train 
was in Banff, I grabbed a magazine off a 
newsstand to have something to read while 
crossing the Canadian prairies en route to 
Winnipeg. Due more to chance than to any 
intelligent or deliberate choice, I found my¬ 
self in the possession of your latest foster 
child, SCIENCE FICTION, the August 
issue, to be explicit. This was more pleas¬ 
ing than disappointing, for years ago I used 
to be an avid reader of the older magazines, 
and I now looked forward to renewing ac¬ 
quaintances with some of the old science- 
fiction authors. 

Frankly, I had on the whole an enjoyable 
two hours of reading. The stories were all 
entertaining, but I do not consider most of 
them on a par with many of the old stories, 
at least, these stories did not hold me en¬ 
thralled like the older ones did. I should 
like to read some of the old stories again; 
perhaps I have become more critical and 
would find that the old stories were actually 
no more moving than the new, that I have 
changed rather than the stories. 

I feel sure that you woidd experience little 
difficulty in securing permission to reprint 
some of the better of those old stories, and 
I am sure that many of your readers would 
be delighted to have you include one of these 
old masterpieces of scientifiction in occa¬ 
sional issues of your new publication. It 
would be interesting also to see to what 
extent your statement is true in which you 
aver that science-fiction predicts the future. 
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A perusal of some of the fifteen-year-old 
stories in Gernsback’s early compilations 
should result in a wealth of suitable material 
for a monthly department in which to offer 
reprints of some of the old yarns. 

Mike Holm, Jr. 

2058 Palace St., 

St. Paul, Minn. 

(You are right about some of the old 
Gernsback stories being classics, but there 
are many sides to the reprint question. The 
greatest objection is that reprints prevent 
the publication of new stories that have not 
seen print even once. However, if we re¬ 
ceive enough requests for reprints, we might 
consider issuing a special magazine contain¬ 
ing nothing but the old classics.— Editor.) 

HE KNEW ZAMENHOF 
Dear Editor: 

one who has always been vitally in¬ 
terested in science-fiction, even to the extent 
of going to work in earnest on writing a 
scientifictionovel (Wow!), I would like to 
take the opportunity of complimenting you 
on the standard of your magazine. It is 
great. 

Naturally, like everyone else, I have my 
likes and dislikes, my pet theories and occa¬ 
sional gripes, but then it is not written for 
me alone, and more people would do well 
to remember that. 

Re Esperanto, I myself, and quite a few 
others, some of whom will probably write 
and tell you so—would like to see Esperanto 
in your mag. It is a fascinating study, and 
well worthwhile for the person who is inter¬ 
ested in international science. 

I had the pleasure, many years ago, of 
meeting Dr. Zamenhof personally, when still 
a youngster. My father knew him well and 
must have been one of the Doctor’s early 
adherents. Father was all for the idea. 

1 fancy myself as fairly competent to 
speak for an International Language, as I 
hold a B. Philol., and have acquired seven 


languages perfectly and about three addi¬ 
tional ones in which I can “manage." 

I realize that there are those who insist 
that English is as nearly a Universal Lan¬ 
guage as possible, but those are forgetting 
that racial and national boundaries and 
antipathies will always hinder English from 
becoming completely that! 

L. A. Erichsen, 

312 E. Lanvale St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

(I had intended to run a short course in 
Esperanto in SCIENCE FICTION, but I 
found out that the special characters c, s, 
h, j, and g with the super-signs, common in 
Esperanto, are not in our type cases and 
until we can do something about this, any 
possible course in this magazine will have 
to be delayed. 

However, during the past few months, 
many dozens of fans have written to me 
asking for a course, and I can now refer 
those readers to a very excellent correspond¬ 
ence course in Esperanto. Those interested 
in learning the language should write to 
Esperanto-by-Mail, St. Albans, New York. 
The course is prepared by a very competent 
Esperantist. Other information about 
Esperanto can be secured from Joseph H. 
Leahy, General Secretary, Esperanto Asso¬ 
ciation of North America, 1410 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

I know that many Esperantists must 
envy you for having met Dr. Zamenhof, the 
creator of the language—myself included.— 
Editor.) 

THE SSRCSS 
Dear Mr. Hornig: 

I’ve suffered long enough; now is the time 
to protest! 

1 stopped at my newsstand to buy a copy 
of SCIENCE FICTION. My eye caught a 
title on the cover: “The Atom Prince” and 
before I saw the name of the author l said 
to myself, “Ray Cummings, of course.” 
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Really, how does he get away with it? 
The editors of science-fiction magazines are 
a pretty intelligent bunch, not fooled easily. 
Yet Ray Cummings has been swindling — 
well, the word is too strong—selling them 
the same story for more than fifteen years. 
He has changed names and rewritten “The 
Girl in the Golden Atom" (in the same 
rotten style, what is more) more than a hun¬ 
dred times—and still he gets it accepted. 
What’s the matter with you editors? You 
know he’s doing it; why do you keep print¬ 
ing the stories — story, 1 mean? 

You put out a swell issue with good stories 
and interesting features and then you ruin 
what respect a reader can have for your 
magazine by publishing Cummings’ old 
buzz. 

I hate to pull the old dare-you-to-print- 
this gag, but I’d really like to see this letter 
appear in “The Telepath.” It’s about time 
Cummings was taken to task. I’m begin¬ 
ning to think he’s the nephew of every editor 
of a science-fiction magazine. 

A group of friends and I have formed the 
SSRCSS—the Society for the Suppression 
of Ray Cummings’ Submicroscopic Stories. 
Want to join? 

Harold Benton , 

26 Journal Square, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

(I take it you don’t like Ray Cummings 

You ask why we editors keep using Cum¬ 
mings. The answer is simple enough. The 
readers keep asking for Cummings. I can’t 
deny that Cummings’ atom stories are all 
very much alike—but that might be one of 
the reasons so many people like his stuff— 
his atomic theories may be so good that they 
can stand repetition. Take Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs—his plots have little variety, yet 
he’s a great favorite. 

Evidently, a little Cummings goes a long 
way with you. Let me know how your 
SSRCSS comes along. And I flatly deny 
that Ray Cummings is my nephew. — 
Editor.) 


CALLING ALL MEMPHIS FANS! 
Dear Sir: 

I hardly know how to begin, I’ve so many 
things to say, but first I want to ask a ques¬ 
tion. Mr. Editor, just who are you? And 
by that I mean where do you hail from, how 
long have you been a scientifictionist, etc? 
You seem to be so intimate with some of 
the fans that it set me to wondering. Do 
tell me all about yourself. 

I think your short comments after each 
letter you print sets your mag above the 
others. By this I mean it isn’t just another 
pulp conveyor of fantasy literature, but is 
instrumental in making the reader think the 
magazine was printed for his enjoyment 
alone. Keep it up! 

Sure thing about the jramable covers — 
also the Esperanto Course. 

Now comes my pet peeve: Do all science- 
fictionists live in New York and California? 
In my year and six months as a reader of 
fantasy, I have not read of, heard of, or seen 
a science-fiction fan in this village of some 
two hundred and eighty thousand. Am l 
the only one? I will admit it would be a 
distinction, however. One in two hundred 
and eighty thousand~—Bah! I’ve worked 
my head off these last eighteen months try¬ 
ing to get some of my friends interested in 
science-fiction, and for the last eighteen 
months the only reward I’ve received is a 
continuance of Ha! Ha! Talk about your 
persecuted martyrs. Seriously, though, can’t 
something be done about waking up these 
southern dumbheads? They just don’t know 
what they are missing. 

If I have aroused any of the science-fic¬ 
tion sleepers here in Memphis, the telephone 
number is 2-8388. Just ask for Art. 

Thanks a lot for listening this long, Mr. 
Editor. Art R. Sehnert, 

791 Maury, Apt. 1, 
Memphis. Tenn. 

( All those questions about who I am, and 
such, just embarrass me no end, Art—but 
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my ego won’t let me escape without taking 
advantage of your inquisitiveness, so I’ll 
give you just a few pertinent facts about an 
impertinent editor. 

I’m Charles D. Hornig, and I hail from 
Elizabeth, New Jersey — more commonly 
known in the big city as “Joisey.” If I 
weren’t afraid of some Elizabeth people 
reading this magazine, I’d admit that Eliza¬ 
beth, with 120,000 inhabitants, is a suburb 
of New York—which makes me a com¬ 
muter. In 1930 I became a science-fiction 
fan—and three years later went into the 
editorial field. It may be true that I print 
many letters from my friends, but the most 
active science-fiction fans are among my 
most intimate acquaintances, so I just can’t 
get away from it. I like to make friends— 
particularly science-fiction fans and authors. 
And during my 60,000 miles of wandering 
around the old U. S., I guess I’ve met most 
of the active ones. 

I can vouch for the fact that there are 
fans who do not live either in New York or 
California. I’ll bet there are plenty of them 
right in your own Memphis. Just for fun, 
why don’t you go to your local news-dis¬ 
tributor and find out how many science- 
fiction magazines are sold in Memphis? 
There must be hundreds of people there that 
read the mags every month. Then all you 
have to do is hang around a large newsstand 
until you see someone buy a copy—then 
he’s in your power! 

Anyway, I hope your letter wakes up 
those local fans, so that you-all can get to¬ 
gether. But I resent you calling southerners 
‘dumbheads.” I’m from South Elizabeth, 
myself.— Editor.) 

HE ENJOYS THEM ALL 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Would you allow a member oj the Science 
Fiction league—Number 2575—to enter 
your “Telepath” columns? 

By all means let’s have some Esperanto 
in science-fiction. 1 read Robert J. Walker’s 


letter in the October issue oj SCIENCE 
FICTION and want to send in a vote to 
help the cause along. 

I joined the Science Fiction League some 
time ago, but have sort oj been a quiet mem¬ 
ber. But I want you to know that I enjoy 
reading every science-fiction magazine I get. 

And no matter how good or bad the story, 
how well or how poorly written, I enjoy 
them all, because I just like to soak myself 
in the supernatural or in anything that at 
the present time seems impossible. 

But in the October issue I think I like 
best the story “Dweller in the Darkness,” 
which had a different ending than I had ex¬ 
pected. Also “Flame of Life” was good. 

So, in closing, let me hand it to the Editor 
for his fine selection of fiction for the Octo¬ 
ber issue. 

Stanley Stroud, 

2716 Elizabeth Ave.. 

Zion, Ill. 

(Your letter is the aspirin of today’s mail 
—helps to relieve the editorial headache 
brought on by trying to please all of the 
readers all of the time—which even Lincoln 
would admit to be an impossibility. — 
Editor.) 

ESPERANTO SPREADS SCIENCE 
FICTION! 

Kara Redaktoro Hornig: 

Greetings from a new science-fiction fan! 
Thanks to Esperanto, you now have a new 
reader. 1 read in the “Amerika Esperan- 
tisto” that a chap named Hornig and a 
magazine named SCIENCE FICTION was 
boosting Esperanto, the widely used inter 
national language. 

So I looked around for a copy of SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION, and to my surprise, saw 
that it was one of these pulp magazines 
which 1 had never read. Naturally I read 
your magazine and was surprised at the 
pleasure that I derived from it. The stories 
are interesting and thrilling, action-packed. 
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fantasy which is not over-emphasized, and 
best of all, the scientific theories are easily 
understood even by us laymen. 

Judging from the number of letters which 
you have received concerning Esperanto, 
your readers must be interested in this in¬ 
ternational language. For their interest, I 
might mention here that in 1935 I began 
the study of Esperanto, at the time being 
only fifteen years of age. I studied without 
a teacher, yet so easy was the language that 
within three months l coidd read and write 
it. 

I have derived many benefits from the 
language. I have had pen pals in twenty 
countries as well as friends in our own 
United States. If I should ever travel, I 
would experience no language barriers what¬ 
ever. I can read newspapers and magazines 
from other lands. But most of all, 1 have 
come to realize that a language in universal 
use throughout the world will be a tremen¬ 
dous factor in furthering good will and un¬ 
derstanding among the nations of the Earth. 
Peace can come only through understanding 
and Esperanto is a definite help in that 
direction. 

To the SCIENCE FICTION readers who 
wish to learn Esperanto, I say don’t hesi¬ 
tate! The address of the Esperanto Associa¬ 
tion of North America is 1410 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Good books are 
available at exceedingly low prices. Of all 
the English language books for the study of 
Esperanto, 1 personally prefer the book, 
“Esperanto Grammar and Commentary" by 
George Cox. 

I enjoy Esperanto mostly because of its 
literature. There are thousands of literary 
works, both original and translated, obtain¬ 
able in this tongue. If for no other reason 
than because of its literature, it will be to 
your advantage to learn Esperanto, because 
your time will not have been wasted. Be¬ 
sides the national Esperanto organization, 
there is also the American Esperanto Insti¬ 
tute, 1111 Brooke Rd., Rockford, III. This 
organization carries a large stock of Es¬ 


peranto books, both instruction and liter¬ 
ature. It also publishes a bi-monthly maga¬ 
zine called “Scienca Gazeto” which deals 
with scientific topics and is interesting read¬ 
ing. 

I wonder if there are any linguistically- 
inclined SCIENCE FICTION readers in 
Lima, Ohio. The 33rd annual congress of 
the Esperantists will take place in that city 
next July and it would be a pleasure to meet 
the science-fiction fans of that city. Look 
around, science-fiction readers, for Esper¬ 
anto clubs in your locality. They’ll be glad 
to help you learn Esperanto. 

William Vathis, 

101 E. Broad St., 
Tamaqua, Penna. 

(Welcome to the science-fiction fold, Bill 
Vathis! I’m glad to see that Esperanto is 
converting folks to science-fiction just as 
rapidly as the vice-versa! But, after all, 
science-fiction and Esperanto have so much 
in common—Utopian ideals for the future, 
a peaceful world of one brotherhood, and 
science that does not destroy itself by evolv¬ 
ing new kinds of poison gas. 

You, like so many Esperantists, learned 
the language by studying at home—and in 
such a short time. I became interested in 
the spring of 1938, in Los Angeles. Forrest 
J. Ackerman persuaded me to learn the 
tongue—and you’ll find that he’s the na¬ 
tion’s number one science-fiction fan as 
well as a good Esperantist. I also learned 
Esperanto without instruction—but now 
I’m teaching two evening courses in the 
tongue—and very successful classes, too! 

The reason why you see so many letters 
in this department in which Esperanto is 
mentioned is because most fans who write 
in say something about it, and I can’t very 
well print a representative group of letters 
here without including a lot of Esperanto 
propaganda. The reaction has been more 
favorable than I ever expected. 

Skribu denove! —Write again! — Editor. ) 
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THINKS COBLENTZ SILLY 
Dear Mr. Hornig: 

Your current issue was good, except for 
one story, “Planet of the Knob-Heads,” 
which I thought was the silliest science- 
fiction story I ever read. "The Atom 
Prince” ranked first with me. “Upon the 
Dark Moon” was second, even though it 
was a short-short, which, ordinarily I don’t 
like. “Lever of Destruction” and “Women’s 
World” nearly tied, but I cannot easily pic¬ 
ture a world ruled by women. Otherwise, 
it was a fine story. “Lever of Destruction” 
sounded too much like a detective story, but 
it beat “Women’s World.” 

“Planet of the Knob-Heads” was silly for 
these reasons: (1) What nation or planet 
could tolerate such a careless government 
as the one mentioned? (2) What sort of 
mere flesh and bone could reproduce a mod¬ 
ern radio, or any radio, for that matter? If 
that were possible, how could it be crowded 
into so small a space? (3) Other things, 
such as their extremely nervous systems 
and their painted “knobs.” The features 
were good, especially “Movies Via Radio.” 
Paul’s illustrations were good, especially the 
cover. I have one question to ask; why did 
you discontinue the feature explaining the 
cover, by Binder? 

S. F. Kahn, 

Box 86, 

Friars Point, Miss. 

(Answering your questions about “Planet 
of the Knob-Heads,” in order: (1) After 
you study some of the governments that 
have existed and do exist upon this Earth, 
you will find that Coblentz’s satirical gov¬ 
ernment of the Knob-Heads is not so 
ridiculous, by comparison. (2) The brain 
interprets wave-lengths of sight and sound, 
so it is not fantastic to suppose that super¬ 
brains could also interpret the wave-lengths 
of radio. (3) The points in the story that 
you consider ridiculous are examples of the 
Coblentz satire that has made his works 


famous. But if you don’t like satire, I can’t 
sell you on the story. I’m glad you liked 
the rest of the book, anyway. 

At the time that the December SCIENCE 
FICTION was being prepared, Binder was 
out of town and we could not get in touch 
with him—so we left the subject of the cover 
to the imagination of the fans.— Editor.) 

REVIEW OF FIRST YEAR 

Dear Editor Hornig: 

1 am highly pleased with the latest De¬ 
cember issue of SCIENCE FICTION. It 
was very refreshing compared to some other 
science-fiction magazines; I will tell you 
why. 

First, the cover was very good. No ques¬ 
tion of the beauty of the girl in the illustra¬ 
tion. It reminded me of the old Wonder 
Stories that I had thought gone forever. 
The reds and yellows used by Paul on the 
covers always please me. 

“Planet of the Knob-Heads” was an ace 
story and by one of my favorite authors, 
Stanton Coblentz. I will always buy a 
magazine with a long story by this author. 
His short stories are fust ordinary, as it 
seems that Coblentz needs time to really 
get going in a story. 

When you have only shorter stories mak¬ 
ing up an issue, you usually have one illus¬ 
tration to a story. Therefore, when you 
have a book-length feature story, I think it 
would be best to have two or three illustra¬ 
tions for this one story. Remember, one 
illustration is worth several hundred words. 
This is only a suggestion that I think might 
help sell more magazines. If a person is 
doubtful whether to buy the magazine, why 
several well-done illustrations, either ap¬ 
pealing to his love of fantasy or his sex in¬ 
stincts will sell him on the idea of purchas¬ 
ing the magazine. 

The first issue of your magazine was very 
good. The second wasn’t so hot, probably 
because 1 don’t like Binder’s stories. I 
realize that plenty of readers like Binder, 
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but I don’t. Your third issue of SCIENCE 
FICTION I thought was very poor. That 
is, the stories were bad. “The Telepath,” 
Editorial, and covers have been good in 
every issue. The fourth issue with Neil 
(Prof. Jameson) Jones’ yarn shot SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION’S stock up 100 per cent 
with me. Now the fifth issue! There are 
about twelve or thirteen fantastic fiction 
magazines on the market this month and the 
December SCIENCE FICTION takes a 
back seat to none! 

I have a large collection of science-fan¬ 
tastic magazines and books, but I really 
think that the discussed issue of SCIENCE 
FICTION is as good as the best in the past 
fourteen years! Cummings’ story, though 
not his best, is a lot better than the short 
interplanetary yarns he has been turning 
out in the past few years. I wish he could 
write something along the order of his 
“Tarrano the Conqueror” or “Wandl the 
Invader.” 

The account of the New York Science 
Fiction Convention made the issue partic¬ 
ularly valuable. Also I was pleased to see 
that the “Telepath” had been greatly en¬ 
larged. I find it difficult to show my real 
enthusiasm for this issue in words, but if 
you succeed in turning out equally good 
issues in the future, why I’ll subscribe, and 
that is more than I’ve ever done for any 
other magazine. 

You ask for suggestions on how to im¬ 
prove the magazine. Give us Laurence 
Manning’s “Stranger Club" stories, N. R. 
Jones’ “Prof. Jameson” stories and anything 
you can get by J. W. Campbell, E. E. Smith, 
and all long satirical yarns by Coblentz. 
However, equal the December issue and 
I’m satisfied! 

Daniel Wade, 

5127 Farrar St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

(Well, I guess I overshot my mark on the 
December number, according to your letter. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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I had intended to make it the best of the 
year—but if nothing can beat it for the past 
fourteen years, then I’m a little afraid— 
afraid that the current number might only 
be the best one in five years 1 

But seriously, I’m glad you like the maga¬ 
zine, and more important, that you can see 
it steadily improving. Whether or not it is 
really the best, I don’t know—but I am 
anxious to have it get better continually. 
Progress, that’s us!— Editor.) 

LINOTYPER’S NIGHTMARE! 

Dir Editr: 

I wuz intrstd tu not yi atempts at sim- 
plifid spelij in yi Desembr isu uv SCIENCE 
FICTION. Sevrl munys ago 1 originatd a 
sistm wich sims simpl, lodzikl & esi tu rid 
aftr a bit uv praktis. Omitij yi old letrs 
F, J, C and Z in regulr us, I uz yem wiy 
othr valus, as jolos: Y — th; J — ng; C — au; 
Z — sh. Z has yi valu uv “zh” in sevrl 
lajwiges. Y wus yi old simbl for “th." J & 
C hav rbitreri valus. 

Wil it is not perfekt and wud bi subdzt 
tu sum adizns 1 yink it is an impruvmnt ovr 
yi f/zwa mezurs uv “Morojo ” & ur onorabl 
self. 

Yoiks!—and on—and up, etc. 

M. Evans, 

912 Rm., 1860 Broadway, 

New York City. 

(All I can say is—I guess 1 asked for it!— 
Editor.) 

THE MAINE SCIENTIFICTION 
ASSOCIATION 

Dear Charlie: 

As an editor, you certainly are the most 
inconsistent that I know of. One month 
finds me reluctantly admitting that you’ve 
got a pretty good magazine there; while the 
next month finds me dragging you over the 
(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 100) 
coals in my correspondence and fan 
writings. But this month (December issue) 
has me stumped! Is it good, fair, or poor? 

Regardless of my final decision, what in¬ 
terests me most is the cover. (No, 1 don’t 
mean it that way!) But if you’ll look in 
your old files of Wonder Stories, you’ll find 
that Paul drew an almost identical cover 
for the December, 1931, issue! There’s 
practically the same robot kidnaping prac¬ 
tically the same girl, with but a minor varia¬ 
tion in her human pursuers! The same yel¬ 
low sky—and even the robot is shooting 
from nearly the same angle! One thing 1 
would like to say, however, is the fact that 
Paul’s women have improved immensely! 
The 1939 edition has an almost intelligent 
look on her face and actually appears 
healthy! The one of eight years ago looks 
awfully anemic and rather seasick! I won¬ 
der how many other readers caught the 
similarity between the two covers? Fifty? 

Now for the squawk! What’s wrong with 
Coblentz? He of the always magnificent 
satires fell miserably fiat. Although it fol¬ 
lowed his formula for success, only at rare 
instances did his genius appear. It almost 
seemed as if he were writing “down to his 
audience,” or at least to some predetermined 
policy. At any rate, “Planet of the Knob- 
Heads” cannot be uttered in the same breath 
as his beautifully-written and satirically 
ironic “Blue Barbarians,” “Into Plutonian 
Depths,” or “In Caverns Below.” And 
Charlie, don’t tell me that it’s only a psycho¬ 
logical thrill I got from reading those yarns 
years ago, because I read two of them not 
more than a month ago and the other only 
last summer! All for the first time! 

“The Atom Prince” by Ray Cummings 
was very good and done in his traditionally 
descriptive style. This story should prove 
very unusual and interesting to new readers 
of science-fiction. And even to me, the 
theme never seems to grow old. 

“Upon the Dark Moon” by Chapman 
(Continued on page 104) 
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( isn’t he the same fellow as the semi-promi¬ 
nent fan by that name?) smacks strongly of 
O. Henry and the Wonder days. Nice little 
tale. Why the heck couldn’t I have written 
it? 

Of course there’s no need of telling you 
that I’m trying like the devil to get that 
original Paul painting, but even at that, 1 
want to let you know that the last two 
stories in the issue stank to high heaven! 
They are the shining example of hack stf. 
Form characters, stilted phrases, rehashed 
plots, clinch endings (in the first case at 
least), and all around general poor writing. 
But you probably realize this as well as I do. 

Thanks for enlarging the “ Telepath” and 
“The Fantasy Fan” departments. May I 
suggest that either Bob Tucker or Don 
Wollheim be next honored? Both are fel¬ 
lows of remarkable intelligence who have 
left their individual marks on the fan world, 
changing at times its entire course of his¬ 
tory. Please don’t be bigoted and present 
only your personal friends to the public. 
The Convention article was well-written and 
as unprejudiced as I’ve yet seen. 

You seem to be genuinely sincere in ac¬ 
quainting casual or regular readers with 
the thrills and fun of the fan world, and so 
I’d like to say that a number of us fellows 
up here in the “outpost of science-fiction” 
have formed the Maine Scientifiction 
ciation, of which, incidentally, I’m Execu¬ 
tive-Secretary. We have members all over 
the state. Maine readers of SCIENCE 
FICTION interested in joining the MSA 
can contact me at the below address. I’ll 
be only too pleased to send them sample 
copies of the club Bulletin, etc., at once. 

Oh, yes! The new Quarterly! I have the 
highest of high hopes for it, so please don’t 
let me down! 

Jim S. Aveky, 

SS Middle St., 
Skowhegan, Me. 


(Continued on page 106) 




















BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY OFFERS THE NEW 



GRANDPARENTS, PARENTS, CHILDREN, AGES 1-75 
ALL INSURED IN ONE SINGLE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


IF ANY ONE IN YOUR 
FAMILY DIES FROM 
ANY CAUSE, THIS POL¬ 
ICY PAYS UP TO— 

$1,000.00 

maximum for natural 
or ordinary death . . - 

$ 2 , 000.00 

maximum for accidental 
death by auto . . . 

$3,000.00 


Legal Reserve Insurance ... No Medical 
Examination 

There is no reason now why any member of your family 
should be without life insurance. One policy, costing 
only $1.00 a month, can insure them all. 

This amazing policy was created after our actuaries 



Free Inspection for 10 Days! Send I 


maximum for accidental 
death by travel . . . 
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Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 

Be Healthier, Happier — 

Live Longer 


When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi¬ 
sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night ? 

Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a sub¬ 
stitute —Ask for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Cap¬ 
sules — right from Haarlem in Holland. GET 
GOLD MEDAL—the original—the genuine. Look 
for the Gold Medal on the box—35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irritated 
bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burning or scanty passage. 




(Continued from page 104) 

(Your letter is very high in the list of the 
most interesting missives of the month, so 
there’s a chance you might get that original 
Paul you want so much. If not, try again! 

What’s a guy to do? There isn’t a story 
in the magazine that isn’t praised to the 
skies by some and bitterly criticized by 
others! Oh, well—if the magazine keeps 
selling, I guess the fans must like most of 
the stories tolerably well. 

I hope this notice gets you many new 
members for the new Maine Scientifiction 
Association. Your bulletin is reviewed in 
“The Fantasy Fan.”— Editor.) 

UGLY RUMOR! 


Cheerio!: 

Please confirm or deny rumor that you 
refuse to give free round-trip tickets for 
moon-flights to any fan buying six or more 
copies of each issue of your magazine! 

Bob Tucker, 

P. O. Box 260, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

(1 must admit that the rumor is true! 
Horrors!— Editor.) 

CUMMINGS AND EDISON 
Dear Mr. Ilornig: 

Free Paul painting! Mr. H or nig, you are 
to be congratulated on the best move an 
editor has made in a long time. You can 
just bet that the fans have been waiting for 
a chance like this and I’ll bet that they 
won’t be idle in getting their letters in. Here 
is my entry anyway. 

Thanks for giving us the detailed account 
of the World Science Fiction Convention. 
1 had read about it in “Time” and another 
science-fiction magazine, but SCIENCE 
FICTION was the first to give all the de¬ 
tails, for which I am grateful, as I was 
unable to attend and I wanted to know all 
(Continued on page W8) 
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(Continued from page 106) 
about it. I am hoping to go next year. 

This issue of SCIENCE FICTION is 
much better than the last one. From the 
first, your magazine has steadily improved 
until now it can take its place with the best 
of them. It is truly a great magazine. 

In my opinion, the best story in this issue 
of SCIENCE FICTION is “Upon the Dark 
Moon” by John L. Chapman. Mr. Chap¬ 
man should go places in science-fiction. 
That story was one swell gem. Let’s hear 
from him again. 

Say! I heard that Ray Cummings used 
to be secretary to the late Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son. I just wondered if his part is going to 
be played in one of the Edison films that are 
going to be produced. Could you tell me? 

Billy Homes, 

IS 13 Dunlavy St., 
Houston, Texas. 

(It is true that Mr. Cummings was at one 
time secretary to Edison. Coincidentally, 
my own grandfather was Edison’s right- 
hand man for eight years. Someday I’ve 
got to ask Cummings what he knows about 
the late Julius L. Hornig.— Editor.) 

SCANTY ATTIRE 
Dear Mr. Hornig: 

The December issue of SCIENCE FIC¬ 
TION was pretty good as a whole. But 
must you have covers showing scantily 
attired women? Paid can do much better 
than that. The stories were all o.k. except 
for “The Atom Prince,” which is just a con¬ 
densed version of the “Girl in the Golden 
Atom.” And how about enlarging “The 
Telepath” instead of having those small 
articles which fill the back of the magazine? 

Ah! A science-fiction Quarterly! No ad¬ 
vertising, smooth edges! I see that SCI¬ 
ENCE FICTION is now published regu¬ 
larly again. Philip Bronson, 

(Address Missing.) 

(Concluded on page 110) 























stop „„ Rupture 

and look Younger! 

Wouldn’t it be a grand and glorious feeling to forget rupture 
worry completely and let peace of mind and new zest for 

ISSfliSiS 

any man or woman look old, haggard, and worn out beyond their years. 


worries 
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AUHELS Carpenters 
and Builders Guides 



(Continued front page 108) 

(We tried to get Paul to draw the girl on 
the December number wearing a fur coat— 
the girl, that is, not Paul—because we knew 
the cover was to go on a winter issue. But 
Paul drew the cover last summer, and he 
refused to put anything on the girl, on the 
grounds that drawing coats during the sum¬ 
mer has a tendency to over-heat the artist 
and can sometimes cause prostration. Paul’s 
health comes first, you know!— Editor.) 

AN OLD-TIMER SPEAKS! 

Dear Sir : 

You are certainly to be congratulated on 
the type of science-fiction stories that are 
finding their way into SCIENCE FIC¬ 
TION. Every issue seems to get away from 
the usual run of stories into something scien¬ 
tifically different. 

I believe you will better appreciate my 
opinion of your magazine if I tell you that 
1 have followed nearly all the science-fiction 
magazines since the days of “Doctor Hack- 
ensaw’s Secrets” in the old “Electrical Ex¬ 
perimenter.” 

Ray E. Gower, 

1403 W. Southern Ave., 

S. Williamsport, Pa. 

(A letter like this would encourage any 
editor. All I can say is “Thanks!” — 
Editor.) 


DETECTIVE YARNS 

MARCH 1940 

STORIES BY 

YOUR FAVORITE AUTHORS 
INCLUDING 

RAY CUMMINGS 
LEO STALNAKER 
STEPHEN McBARRON 
LLOYD LLEWELL 

AND MANY OTHERS 

NOW ON SALE 

























No SIR! - ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 
\ Fast / m - r* 


Will You Let Me 


PROVE I Can Make YOU 
a MewMm? 


LET ME START SHOWING RESULTS FOR YOU 

{ 5 inches 

Muscle 

A / What a /] 
difference/! 


Jp| [ For quick results 
fKRl recommend 

CHARLES 

ATLAS 

(Here’s what ATLAS) 

S did for ME/ ) 

John Jacobs John Jacobs 

BEFORE AFTER 


GAINED^=T ft 

Ul, > f *Y 


7-Day TRIAL OFFER 

I could fill this whole magazine with 
enthusiastic reports from OTHERS. 

But what you want to know is— 

“What can Atlas do for ME?” 

Find out—at my risk! Just give me 
a 7-day trial. Just one week!—and even 
in that short time I'll start giving RE¬ 
SULTS. AND it will be the kind of 
RESULTS that you (and anyone else) can 
SEE. FEEL, MEASURE with ft tape ! 

FREE BOOK 
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IT C* SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

Stomach Ulcers 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 



Race Players—send for our FREE booklet, "HOW TO 
WIN.” It tells about the Flat Wager System which is 
astounding the racing world. Send for it. No obligation. 
No Tips. PATY PUBLISHING CO., 618 S. Western Ave., 
Dept. 298, Los Angeles. Calif. 


Free for Asthma 

During Winter 



Quit Using Tobacco! 

100.000 

Results Guaranteed or Money Refused! 

Satisfied 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 

TO Clayton 8tatlon, 8t. Louis. Me. 

Users 



At your nearest newsstand: 
MARCH. 1940 

FUTURE FICTION 

—the companion 
fantasy magazine to 

SCIENCE FICTION 


Read BOTH these 
super-science publications 
—the leaders in the field. 


Contents for 
MARCH. 1940 

FUTURE FICTION 


ISLES OF THE BLEST 
—complete book-length novel by 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER, |R. 


ALSO: 

INTERPLANETARY GRAVEYARD 
by EDMOND HAMILTON 
AS IN THE BEGINNING 

by JACK WILLIAMSON 

AFTER DOOMSDAY 

by JOHN COTTON 

RING AROUND THE SUN 
by ISAAC ASIMOV 


PLUS: 

MANY INTERESTING FEATURES 
INCLUDING: 
ESPERANTO— 

PEACE TO THE WORLD! 
FUTURE FACTS 

—and introducing a new fan- 
newspaper department: 

FANTASY TIMES 

by JAMES V. TAURASI—famous fan. 

















WANTED me°n! 
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CAN IT BE CURED? 



535 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D.B.4, New York, N. Y. 


FOR INVENTORS lSSS T tSS 

pItMf'°and ^ 


FISTULA 

sfMM 

rou our reference list of fori 


WE BUY OLD STAMPS 

.Id u. s. 

We pay 



*>uytng v>uiae. 

Room 532 PARK «™ I C 1 ln C ,?„ M St ANV Ch 


Given FREE DON’T PAY A CENT—if you don’t say 
with each pipe "this is the FINEST pipe I ever smoked!" 
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Pay for Course Only After 
You Are Appointed 
and Working! 




So sure are we that our simplified Interstate Home Study Course of coaching will result in your 
passing the examination and being appointed that we are willing to accept 1,000 enrollments on 
the following basis: The price of our complete 10-lesson course is $30. 

We are willing to give you this course with the understanding that you are to pay the 
$30 cost for the Course ONLY AFTER YOU ARE APPOINTED AND WORK¬ 
ING. Should you take the examination and fail, or not be appointed for any reason 
whatsoever, the loss will be ours and you will not owe us one cent for the course! 

So Get Started TODAY on a Lifetime Job! WORK FOR UNCLE SAMI 

Use coupon below if you are U. S. citizen: Age, 18 to 45; weight, 125 lbs. or over; height, 5 ft. 4 ins. or over. 

GET READY IMMEDIATELY, FULL Particulars FREE 


■------Clip and Mail This Coupon NOW!---- 

INTERSTATE HOME STUDY BUREAU, If you wish, paste on 

Dept. R.D.-l, 901 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. postcard and mail. 

Please send me the full particulars of your 10-lesson course which you are offering to 1,000 
:n. I am not to pay for the course until I am appointed and working. I am interested in 


(check box): 


□ U. S. Post Office Clerk 


□ U. S. Post Office Carrier 


Address.. 

City. 


L. 
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